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SUMMER SESSION 


BNK PA oale, Gillies 


WINOOSKI PARK, VERMONT 


1940 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


ay mime Sue —/940 


The second annual Summer Session of St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski Park, Vermont, opens on Monday, July 1, 1940, and con- 
tinues through Friday, August 9. Although advanced registration in 
person or by mail, before June 29, is desirable, students may register 
on July 1. Regular class work will begin July 2. Thursday and Friday, 
August 8 and 9, will be devoted to course examinations. 


COURSES OF STUDY 

Courses will be offered in Bibliography, Biology, Chemistry, Eco- 
nomics, Education, English, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, and Soci- 
ology, for both graduate and undergraduate students. Courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Education will be offered for the first time 
as a distinctive feature of the Summer Session at St. Michael’s. Courses 
leading to undergraduate degrees will be offered for students already 
enrolled in St. Michael’s or in other institutions of collegiate rank and 
also for those who can meet the requirements for admission to St. 
Michael’s either as candidates for a degree or for college credit. These 
courses, when properly selected and approved, may help to meet the 
requirements for teacher certification in most of the states in the Eastern 
United States. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

1. Those who are not candidates for any degree will not be required 
to present entrance credentials. These students should be reasonably 
sure, however, that they are qualified to pursue their chosen courses 
with profit. 

2. Candidates for undergraduate degrees must meet all the require- 
ments for degrees as set forth in the St. Michael’s College catalogue, 
a copy of which will be forwarded on request. Students desiring to 
present credits earned at other colleges or universities should communi- 
cate with the Dean and have these credits evaluated. 

3. Candidates for the degree of Master of Education must hold the 
Bachelor’s degree in Arts, Science, or Philosophy or a degree evaluated 
as their equivalent from a college or university of recognized standing. 


Those who have already completed several hours of graduate work at 
some other institution of approved standing will be permitted to apply 
a reasonable number of credits of satisfactory grade to the requirements 
for the Master’s degree at St. Michael’s. 


FEES 
Registration Fee (each session) o....cccccccccccccscccseeseeeevveneeen $ 2.00 
Tuition for each semester hour of credit..................... 6.00 
Board and room (for entire session) 0.0.0. 65.00 
Dinner only (per week)............ So SE Ea RI CO 3.00 
TAOLORY . UADOLREOLY | POO oik aussi enieneioing aceeatens 5.00 
CHemistry, LADO CO POR eccteicatnierecnriielelnscine 5.00 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Provisions for both board and room can be made at the present only 
for religious (priests, sisters, and brothers) and for male students. St. 
Joseph’s Hall will be reserved for the exclusive use of sisters. Suitable 
quarters for other women students may be obtained in the vicinity of 
the College. These women and all other students living outside the 
College may arrange to have their meals in the College Dining Hall at 
the rate listed above. 


HOURS OF CLASSES 


Classes will meet for 50-minute periods at 9, 10 and 11 a.m., and 
at 1 p.m. 


ACADEMIC APPROVAL AND AFFILIATION 


1. Chartered by the State of Vermont (1913) to grant the usual 
college degrees. 

2. Undergraduate degrees meet the approval of the Board of Regents 
of the University of State of New York; also of the University of 
Montreal. 

3. Afhliation with The Catholic University of America. 

4. Membership in the American Association of Colleges and in the 
National Conference of Church Related Colleges. 

5. Membership in the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


An Outline of Requirements for the Degree of 
Master of Education 
in the St. Michael’s College Summer Session 


1. All candidates for the degree of Master of Education must possess 
the Bachelor’s degree in Arts, Science, or Philosophy or a similar degree 
evaluated as their equivalent from a recognized college or university. 
(Normally the so-called Bachelor of Education degree from a teacher’s 
college should not be regarded as the equivalent. ) 


2. All candidates must present a certificate from some competent 
authority (religious superior, superintendent of schools, principal) that 
they have had two years of satisfactory teaching experience in the 
elementary or secondary schools, public, parochial, or private. 


3. Each candidate must complete 30 semester hours of graduate courses, 
normally at the rate of three 2 point courses for each of five summer 
sessions. Only grades of 80 or above will be counted for the Master’s 
degree. 


4. The Master of Education degree will be awarded for studies in one 
of two general types of program: 


(A) Professional—a program consisting largely of courses in pro- 
fessional subject-matter, intended to meet the needs of school admin- 
istrative officers and of classroom teachers who are already thoroughly 
prepared for their work in subject-matter fields. 

(B) Professionalized subject-matter—a program intended primarily 
for senior and junior high school teachers who wish to enrich their 
knowledge of a certain specific subject-matter field or fields closely 
allied to their subject of major interest. 


5. All candidates for the degree are required to take a course in Bibli- 
ography and Methods of Research; and all candidates who do not 
present a minimum of six semester hours of scholastic philosophy as 
part of their undergraduate training will be expected to include this 
in their program. 


6. All candidates under either plan, regardless of previous prepara- 
tion, must secure a total of 10 semester hours credit among the follow- 
ing courses, to be offered according to a well-articulated plan of “cycle 
courses.” 


(a) History of Education (Education to the 16th Century). 
(b) History of Education (Education, 16th to the 20th Centuries). 
(c) Educational Psychology (First Course). 

(d) Educational Psychology (Second Course). 

(e) Secondary Education in the United States. 

(f) An Introduction to High School Teaching. 

(g) Philosophy of Education (First Course). 

(h) Philosophy of Education (Second Course) 

(i) Catholic Education in the United States. 

(j) Elementary School Methods. 

(k) An Introduction to Tests and Measurements. 

(1) The Junior High School. 

(m) Educational Guidance. 

(n) Supervision in the Elementary School. 

(0) Supervision in the Catholic High School. 


7. Candidates for the degree under the professional program may 
confine themselves exclusively to courses in Education or, with the per- 
mission of the Director, may substitute other courses for which they 
are properly qualified. 


8. Candidates for the degree under the professionalized subject-matter 
program (Plan B) must take a minimum of 12 semester-hour credits 
in one special field (or in two or three closely related fields) which 
covers the subject-matter of courses normally offered in the senior 
and junior high schools. 


9. The subject-matter fields shall be understood to include a required 
course in special methods in the elected field. 


10. Subject-matter fields which are open to candidates for the Master’s 
degree under Plan B are as follows: 


(a) English. 

(b) The Social Sciences and History. 

(c) Latin. 

(d) The Natural Sciences (Biology, Chemistry, Physics). 
(e) Mathematics. 


11. Although no formal thesis or Master’s essay is required for the 
degree, all of the professional courses and several of the other courses 
will require term papers of such a nature as to afford considerable 
practice in the principles of bibliographical method and research. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


(N. B. No course will be offered normally for less than eight students.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND MeTHODs OF RESEARCH. This course, required of 
all candidates for the degree of Master of Education, will introduce the 
student to the best current practices in bibliographical method and 
research as applied especially to Education, Literature, History, and 
the Social Sciences. 2 credit hours. 


BroLocy $1. GENERAL Biotocy. The nature of living organisms and 
the method of their study. Two hours per day. 4 credit hours. 

The time in this course is divided about equally between lectures 
and work in the laboratory. 


CHEMISTRY $1. General Inorganic Chemistry. A course of lectures 
on the fundamental principles of Chemistry together with correlated 
work in the laboratory. Two hours per day. 4 credit hours. 


Economics $1. Teaching Economics in the Secondary School. A 
study of the principles underlying the production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth. The method of presenting this material to 
secondary school students. 2 credit hours. 


ENGLISH $1. College Composition. This course presents the funda- 
mentals of clear and effective composition, stressing especially the 
various types of expository writing. There will be textbook study, 
readings, and frequent practice in writing. 2 credit hours. 


ENGLISH $2. Shakespeare. This course will devote approximately one 
full week each to a consideration on an advanced level of six of the 
plays most commonly read in the high schools: The Merchant of 
Venice, Julius Caesar, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, Twelfth 
Night, and As You Like It. 2 credit hours. 


ENGLIsH $3. American Literature for Teachers. This course presents 
a rapid survey of American literature, placing special emphasis on such 
background material as will enrich the presentation of this subject on 
the high school level. 2 credit hours. 


ENGLIsH S4. Victorian Literature. This course presents intensive 
survey of literary history from Carlyle to Kipling, with special ref- 
erence to the social and economic background. 2 credit hours. 


EpucaTIoNn $1. History of Education (from the Beginnings to the 
Sixteenth Century). This course will concentrate particularly on the 
history of education among the Greeks and Romans, Patristic Educa- 
tion, Medieval Education and the history of educational ideas and 
practices during the Renaissance and Reformation. 2 credit hours. 


EpucaTION $2. Educational Psychology (First Course). This course 
considers those theories of educational psychology which underlie the 
more recent tendencies in educational thought and their practical 
application in the classroom. 2 credit hours. 


EpucATION $3. Tests and Measurements. This course considers the 
educational value of the new-type tests and typical tests and measures 
of aptitude and achievement. It also furnishes the student with some 
of the technical background necessary for administering and inter- 
preting these tests. 2 credit hours. 


EpucaTIon S4. Methods in the Elementary School. This course con- 
siders the nature of method in general and the application of the prin- 
ciples of sound methodology to the fundamental branches of study 
in the elementary school. 2 credit hours. 


LaTIN $1. The Teaching of Cicero in Secondary Schools. This course 
considers the times of Cicero, placing emphasis on the background of 
the orations against Catiline. These orations will be studied with par- 
ticular consideration of their suitable presentation to high school classes. 
2 credit hours. 


Latin $2. The Teaching of Composition and Sight Translation. This 
course will consider the techniques of teaching Latin composition and 
the values and uses of sight translation. 2 credit hours. 


MaTHematics $1. General Mathematics. This course will present a 
rapid survey of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, placing special 
emphasis on the enrichment of the teacher’s background in such topics 
as are ordinarily covered in high school courses in mathematics. 
2 credit hours. 


Matuematics $2. The Teaching of Mathematics in the Secondary 
School. This course will consider the methods of presenting the prin- 
cipal topics of algebra and geometry to students in the American 
high school. 2 credit hours. 


PuitosorpHy. Not offered 1940 session. 


SocioLocy Sl. The Teaching of Sociology in the Secondary School. 
This course will give a complete account of our basic social institu- 
tions and of the practical problems and agencies of social welfare and 
will consider the best methods of presentation to secondary school 
students. 2 credit hours. 


FACULTY OF SUMMER SESSION 


Mr. Bast. H. Canpon, B.s., Lecturer in Biology. 


B.S., Fordham University; graduate work in histology and biological chemistry, 
University of Vermont; work in animal surgery, Cold Spring Harbor Biological 
Laboratory. 


Mr. ANDRE GLEYZAL, PH.D., Lecturer in Mathematics. 


A.B., Ohio State University; graduate work in mathematics, Princeton; M.A., 
graduate work in mathematics, Ohio State University; Ph.D., graduate work 
in mathematics and physics, Ohio State University. 


Mr. JOHN F. Gounop, M.a., Lecturer in Education. 


A.B., St. John’s University; M.A., St. John’s University; graduate studies in 
education and English, Fordham University; Assistant Principal, New York 
City Public Schools; licensed by the New York Board of Education for 
Elementary School, Promotion License, Junior High School, Senior High 
School, Assistant Principal; formerly a member of the Department of English 
of Brooklyn Technical High School. 


Rev. JOHN M. HERROUET, S.S.E., LITT.D., Lecturer in Latin and French. 


A.B., Université de France; M.A., graduate work in ancient classical literature, 
University of Vermont; Litt.D., graduate work in ancient classical literature, 
University of Montreal. 


Mr. GERALD M. KELLy, M.a., Lecturer in English. 


A.B., St. Michael’s College; M.A., graduate work in English and _ political 
science, St. Bonaventure College; summer sessions, Harvard University. 


Mr, J. LEo O’GorMAN, B.L.s., Lecturer in Bibliography. 
A.B., Holy Cross College; B.L.S., work in library science, Columbia University. 


Rev. JEREMIAH T. PurTIL1, s.s.£., M.A., Lecturer in English, 


A.B., St. Michael’s College; M.A., graduate work in English and history, 
University of Notre Dame; summer sessions, Boston College, University of 
Notre Dame. 


Mr. FRANcIs S. QUINLAN, PH.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 


A.B., Boston College; B.S., St. Michael’s College; M.S., graduate work in 
organic chemistry, St. Michael’s College; Ph.D., graduate work in organic 
chemistry, Fordham University; summer sessions, Boston University, Harvard 
University, Massachusetts State College, Massachusetts State Teachers’ College 
(Fitchburg). 


Mr. RupoiF J. SCHWENGER, PH.D., Lecturer in Social Science. 


M.A., graduate work in economics, University of Freiburg; Ph.D., graduate 
work in sociology, University of Bonn; graduate work in social philosophy, 
University of Vienna. 
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CLASS STANDING 


Stood............... in Class Off .sccscscco. 
OCG... AMONG. ...--sconse boys 
in class. 


For mathematics, science, history, please specify particular subject; for example, elementary algebra, advanced algebra, trigo- 
nometry, etc. 


PERCENTAGE GRADE EACH YEAR AMOUNT OF WORK 
I II Ill IV BEMARE 


WEEKS PERIODS 
A YEAR A WEEK 


NO. OF 
SUBJECTS YEARS 


I recommend without qualification the above candidate | ]for admission into the ......0o.ccmnnnnnn year of thé.cUeu320e course. 

Peteocetametia thes above Candidate oc. we ee [| eeemeenenounernnenianinmerenanlinncri ni er trl tiesto at hes EEE 
Principal. 

I do not recommend the above candidate ......[ | Doateoinineicsinvichessticoancgtin cea eae eee 


An application fee of five dollars should accompany this application. This fee is not refundable. 


SMC APPLICATION FORM 


Archives 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Date of application 00... ccm vedi scactenabelam a ameaaae 
WINoosKI ParK, VERMONT 
Doate OF registrations eet en ee 
Dhamme (inn furl) icecnneneeectecteeteneeenoensnsenseeensnenterrrneneensnnatnsnninetnmttcensenmanntnneennsteensttitnnsntamanmettntetctetns iettnneetengceeneteenttenttetreetnetertt 
(first) (middle) (last) 
SE ee tee Numbev................. City amd States ini ecigeeae i inten ocelot eager 


Application should be sent to the registrar no later than August 1. 


Read catalogue carefully, pages 35 to 45. 
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mecuvevcns0becseecesoucanievesscanpuewetecnerseonceregocer seceeensecessoeneS esos seeenesslstees 000002200000 SOFESETT eS 009092 000s SOO ES HTS SONELEIESOOT SOO ESSCSESSOOSCOOS S980 CCEe 
insin vdNSOeePECeySedene bates dees shetnnedinsainsvosods Uns casorneneD ene psadsnasesdemonsceraapeeceeconsacesegsh sens esesETe sa SHAE SEsesedasnenEseresnon saneneessenssseses cosseesee 
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I wish to be a boarder [ ] A day student isa 
Accepted for: 


panadnancnovounspencapeseneccevecnsesmhhecepasenessorseracosscesescenseFesenenreeeeeepeseeeoserhe@OPPELeoOeD POEs eseOeeeROSOOOREORORO DORE RASROSEE RD RPSRERERL AOR OOEERAIAEN SS 


Check off courses and the major sequence and elec- 


tives you may wish to take: 
Courses Major Sequences 

A.B., Gerieral * af Biology [ | 
A.B., Pre-Med. [| [] 
A.B., Pre-Law* [ | English [} 
B.S., General * [| French [| 
B.S., Pre-Med. Fea History [| 
E-| LI 

LI [J 

LI 

LJ 


Chemistry 


B.S., Pre-Dent. | Latin 
Ph.B., General * 
Ph.B., Pre-Law * 


Ph.B., Bus. Adm. * 


Mathematics 


Electives (Freshman year) Ph.B. Course. 


Economics 1 [ | English 3 [ } 
History 6 [ | Latin 1 & 2 [ | 
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SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


PURPOSE 


The ultimate aim of St. Michael’s College is to develop in 
its students a Christian character which will enrich their lives 
and fit them for the service of God and of their fellow men. 
Its immediate aim is to impart a broad knowledge of letters, 
science, philosophy, and religion, and to develop intellectual, 
moral, and practical skills. 

St. Michael’s College plans its program with the purpose 
of giving to its students that broad knowledge which is neces- 
sary to understand the important truths concerning man and 
society, the physical world and God. It does not aim to im- 
part the specialized knowledge required to fit a person imme- 
diately for a highly technical profession, although as a matter 
of fact the success of St. Michael’s graduates has demonstrated 
that the instruction given not only fits the student for rapid 
progress in numerous business and professional fields but also 
serves as a basis for graduate work and for the study of law, 
dentistry, medicine, and the ministry. 

St. Michael’s provides three principal plans of study lead- 
ing to degrees in Arts, Science, and Philosophy. These plans 
do not, however, differ in essential matters. Each requires 
from the student a knowledge of letters, science, philosophy, 
and religion; the difference between them is found in the 
relative amount of study that may be given to letters or 
science. With this program it is possible to impart to the 
student a knowledge of facts, principles, and techniques 
which he can safely apply to the solution of life’s many 
problems. 
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The skills which the College seeks to develop are of an 
intellectual, moral, and practical nature. The chief intel- 
lectual skills are the habits of scientific investigation, logical 
thinking, honest judgment, appreciation of values. Those of 
a moral nature are the virtues of the natural and supernatural 
order: the virtues of faith, hope, and charity, and of pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. Numerous prac- 
tical skills are also sought. Training is given in the writing 
of various literary forms, in speaking, in hygiene, and in 
social conduct. Others, according to the program they are 
pursuing, are provided opportunities to acquire skill in 
teaching, business, laboratory technique, and research. But 
whatever the course elected, each student is impressed with 
the necessity of doing his work thoroughly, orderly, and 
promptly. 


INSTRUCTION 


As previously stated, the system of instruction at St. 
Michael’s College is built upon a number of required courses 
which are designed to present the student with a broad 
knowledge of man, society, the physical world, and God; to 
acquaint him with the principles of thought and moral con- 
duct, and with information concerning the practical tech- 
niques which are of fundamental importance for his future 
career. 

The study of the English civilization through its lan- 
guage, literature, and history and the study of one other 
civilization are required of all students. A course in the his- 
tory of Western culture is likewise specified and is intended to 
complement the studies in literature and bring the student to 
a well rounded comprehension of our present day life. 

In the science program all students must take a basic 
course in mathematics and in chemistry and the six courses in 
philosophy. Great insistence is placed upon philosophical 
studies. These courses attempt to establish the ultimate prin- 
ciples underlying the natural sciences and to give the student 
a deep, broad, and integrated knowledge of the world. The 
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approach to philosophy is necessarily through the natural 
sciences. Thus, for example, cosmology is studied in relation 
to the findings of modern chemistry and physics; psychology 
is related to biology; economics to ethics, and so on. 

A systematic exposition of the Catholic faith and courses 
in Scripture and Marriage are required of all Catholic stu- 
dents. Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt but 
may be required to supply with other courses if the credits 
thus lost are needed for graduation. 

Within the framework of these required courses the stu- 
dent is permitted a considerable amount of election. He may 
select one of three distinct programs leading to degrees in 
Arts, Science, or Philosophy. Though the selection of a pro- 
gram further limits the choice of subjects, there is still suf- 
ficient flexibility in the various study plans to permit a stu- 
dent to major in a particular subject after his sophomore 
year. An examination of the detailed programs study found 
in the sections Courses for Degrees will make this apparent. 

One who has received a thorough preparation in Latin in 
high school is very likely to profit most by taking the course 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. He will be greatly 
aided in comprehending our modern civilization by the study 
of the Greek and Latin cultures. This program will also 
permit him to major in subjects that will fit him for grad- 
uate work or for study in the liberal professions. Students 
who later intend to enter ecclesiastical seminaries to prepare 
for the priesthood should be ready to take this course. 

Students who have had no previous training in Latin, or 
who have had incomplete training, should take either the 
Science or Philosophy courses, depending upon their proven 
aptitudes and the requirements of their future careers. 

To enable students to direct their studies toward a chosen 
avocation as well as to acquaint them with the requirements 
of definite fields of human endeavor the College arranges 
each year a series of vocational talks by representatives of the 
business and professional world. Members of the faculty are 
also designated as counselors. 
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TRAINING 
intellectual skills 


Numerous curricular and extracurricular activities in the 
College have as their object the development of the principal 
intellectual, moral, and practical skills. 

To a great extent the habits of scientific investigation, 
logical thinking, honest judgment, and appreciation of values 
are the natural results of thorough and conscientious study 
of the subjects in the curriculum. 

The procedure of the faculty, however, is such as will 
give further aid to the student in the attainment of intellec- 
tual skills. Classrooms are looked upon as intellectual work- 
shops. Though the lecture method of instruction is moder- 
ately employed, opportunities for recitation and discussion 
are usually given during all class periods. Papers must be 
written at stated intervals, some of which require research 
and the use of the library. Advanced students have the ad- 
vantage of seminars. Laboratory work is required of students 
in the several departments of biology, chemistry, and physics. 
In addition, the members of the faculty are ready at all times 
to receive students in their rooms for individual conferences. 

Extracurricular activities also furnish occasions for a 
considerable intellectual development as well as for original 
study. Intramural and intercollegiate debates, publication 
of the literary quarterly The Lance, and all the activities of 
the Club Carillon and of the Newman Lyceum, a forum for 
independent student study and discussion, are the chief op- 
portunities of this kind. 

Though impossible to measure, the informal discussions 
carried on continually by the students in their dormitory 
quarters are rich stimulants for intellectual development. 
Students living outside of the College community cannot, 
of course, fully enjoy these advantages. 

Besides the above activities, the College arranges a series 
of lectures by men prominent in their various fields. For 
example, during recent years St. Michael’s College students 
have been able to hear such men as Prof. Jacques Maritain 
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and Prof. Etienne Gilson, renowned European philosophers; 
the Rey. Dr. Gerald B. Phalen, president of the Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Toronto; Ralph Borsodi, founder of The 
School of Living and noted economist; Mortimer Adler, 
noted philosopher of the University of Chicago; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Peter Guilday, Catholic historian; Herbert Agar, 
author and editor of The Louisville Courier-Journal; Dr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier, of Harvard; Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
editor of The Catholic World; Francis J. Sheed, New York 
and London publisher; Dorothy Day, editor of The Catholic 
Worker; Michael Williams, George N. Shuster, and many 
others. These talks contribute greatly to the awakening of 
scholarly interest and discussion among the students. 


moral skills 


The acquisition of moral skill, or virtue, is of supreme 
importance for the building of character. It is evident, 
however, that the generous cooperation and good will of the 
student is indispensable if the various opportunities for moral 
improvement are to be productive. 

The College endeavors to permeate its whole life with the 
spirit of faith, hope, and charity. Each day brings many 
occasions to practice these essential Christian virtues as they 
refer to God. Prayer and divine worship are the first exer- 
cises of each day; classes, assemblies, and meals begin and end 
with prayer. Students may go to Confession on any morning 
before Mass, and they may, if they wish, receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently. These are the chief means by which the 
Catholic students can develop the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. Non-Catholic students are not, of course, expected 
to participate in these exercises beyond the limits of their 
belief. 

The College also seeks to develop the virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity as they relate to one’s neighbor. The atti- 
tudes insisted upon between students and faculty and among 
the students themselves are determined by the Christian con- 
ception of the individual and of the social group, and in con- 
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sequence exercise the student in faith. Likewise, the College 
by encouraging the student to regulate his conduct toward 
his fellows for motives based upon the promises of Christ 
rather than for reasons of expediency or selfish advantage 
aids the student in developing the virtue of hope. Love for 
the College, expressed through the promotion of the com- 
mon good, through forebearance of each other’s faults, and 
the aid and comfort given one’s classmates, is calculated to 
develop the virtue of charity. 

Student activities, such as The Sodality and The Mission 
Crusade, provide further occasions for the development of 
supernatural virtue. These student organizations attempt 
to apply religious principles to the study of contemporary 
problems and also undertake definite individual and social 
projects which call for an exercise of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The moral virtues of prudence, fortitude, temperance, 
and justice can be developed by any student who will con- 
scientiously fulfill the duties imposed upon him by his 
studies and the rules of the College. The rules are sufficiently 
broad to prevent undue restraint, yet exacting enough to 
guide the student in planning his daily life, in using his time 
and resources, and in carrying out his obligations. A student 
who faithfully follows the College rule will lead an ordered 
life, will learn to persevere in his work, will become mod- 
erate and dependable; he will, in other words, develop pru- 
dence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 


practical skills 


Many of the exercises and activities designed to develop 
intellectual and moral skills of course help to perfect prac- 
tical skills. Thus, writing assignments in verse forms, in the 
essay and story, in letters, oratory, press reports, and edi- 
torials serve not only to train the intellect but also enable the 
student to become proficient in the various literary forms. 
Extracurricular activities such as debates, literary clubs, and 
the editing of the student magazine serve the same purpose. 
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So too with the development of skill in speech. The class- 
room recitations and discussions offer constant occasion to 
correct one’s pronunciation, enunciation, diction, and poise. 
The recitation is an especially useful device to enable stu- 
dents to acquire ability in rapid organization of thought and 
in cogency and fluency of expression. In addition to this 
extensive though accidental training, a course is given to all 
freshmen in the fundamentals of oral expression. This 
course stresses practical work and is concluded by a speak- 
ing contest for which all students must prepare. A speech 
laboratory, equipped with sound-recording instruments, 1s 
available for the work in this course. The program of 
debates and plays, in which the majority of students partici- 
pate, and the activities of the several classes, offer opportuni- 
ties for the development of the technique of conducting 
meetings as well as of oral expression. 

The College offers no formal courses in the theory of 
music but provides a certain amount of instruction and 
training through the choir, glee club, and orchestra. At- 
tendance at concerts, which are frequently given in Bur- 
lington, provides further opportunities to cultivate musical 
appreciation. Should a student wish for special training in 
music, an effort will be made to secure for him the assistance 
of a competent tutor. 

The College also endeavors to aid the student in develop- 
ing ability in the care and efficient use of his body and to 
accommodate his manners to the requirements of society. 
All students are encouraged to engage in one or another of 
the athletic programs. The student athletic association, with 
the assistance of the coach and athletic director, carries on a 
schedule of intercollegiate contests with New England and 
New York State colleges in baseball, basketball, and tennis, 
and also conducts a secondary program in football, hand- 
ball, hockey, and winter sports. The Outing Club frequently 
organizes hikes to the nearby mountains. Students are given 
a complete medical examination upon their entrance to the 
College; an infirmary is maintained, and medical attention 
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from local physicians is available at all times. To provide for 
inexpensive hospital and medical care in case of injuries dur- 
ing any of the athletic activities of the College, the student 
athletic association has evolved an insurance plan which se- 
cures a considerable number of benefits for the student at a 
nominal fee. 

The method of training students in the correct forms of 
social behavior is for the most part indirect. Faculty and 
students mingle and live together as in a true family; in 
fact, the family spirit at St. Michael’s is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the College. The members of the faculty 
are thus able to know the students intimately and are in a 
position not only to impress students by their own example 
but also to give individual attention and advice in many deli- 
cate matters. A member of the faculty presides in the student 
dining hall; and in all places where students meet as a social 
group the faculty endeavors to create the atmosphere of 
Christian refinement. 


citizenship 


In concluding this statement attention should be called to 
the fact that the entire program of the College is designed to 
develop citizenship. The broad knowledge which the College 
secks to impart by its instruction in the liberal arts and sciences 
and particularly by its teaching in American history, 
American government, American literature, political econ- 
omy and sociology not only equips the student to understand 
the genesis of modern civilization but enables him also to com- 
prehend and to evaluate critically our own American civil- 
ization. Likewise, the training given is calculated to develop 
the skills necessary for intelligent, moral, and practical citizen- 
ship. In addition, the attitudes which the College seeks to 
cultivate in its faculty-student relationships are democratic. 
Students have further opportunity to acquire the techniques 


of democratic life by the management of all the student 
activities. 
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TRADITION 


The educational ideals upon which St. Michael’s was 
founded resulted partly from the cultural inheritance which 
the founders of the College brought with them from Europe 
and partly from the circumstances in which the institution 
was established. 

The founders of the College were heirs to the tradition of 
Western civilization. The educational experience of a thou- 
sand years which had perfected the European university and 
served as the guide for American educators was the influence 
that formed their minds and their standards. In consequence, 
there was a thoroughness in their scholarship, a clarity to 
their vision, and a consistency in their purpose which are 
rarely found in those who are products of an educational 
system still in its experimental stage. 

Though the circumstances that attended the founding of 
St. Michael’s were trying, they nevertheless served to give a 
practical, American expression to the ideals of the founders 
and leave a strong impression upon the traditions of the 
College. 

The founders of St. Michael’s were exiles for conscience’s 
sake. Members of the Society of St. Edmund, consecrated 
through religious motives to the cause of education, these men 
were forced to quit their colleges in France when the laws 
against religious associations were put into effect at the be- 
ginning of the century. They had been despoiled of their 
property and were penniless when in 1902 they came to seek 
refuge and employment in Vermont. 

Here they found themselves in the midst of a relatively 
small Catholic population. There were no secondary schools 
for young men under Catholic auspices in the State. An at- 
tempt to establish a college for Catholic youth in Burlington 
had failed a few years previous for lack of funds. The idea 
of founding a college did not therefore arouse much enthu- 
siasm. Some encouragement was given, but no financial 
assistance was offered. But no one questioned the need of 
founding a college such as St. Michael’s was to be. 
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Under these circumstances an extremely modest begin- 
ning was made in 1904 when with a little borrowed capital 
the founders purchased a small, eighteen acre property at 
Winooski Park and erected a frame structure to house the 
original group of thirty-four students of what was first 
known as St. Michael’s Institute. Equipment consisted of the 
bare essentials. Life was simple and earnest. Sacrifice was 
constantly demanded of students and faculty alike. Noth- 
ing but a true desire for learning could have attracted stu- 
dents to St. Michael’s in those days. 

Since then there have been many changes. The property 
of the College has increased many times over, standard equip- 
ment has been provided, living conditions bettered. But in 
spite of the changes, the ideals of the College have remained 
unaltered. There is still the same insistence upon thorough 
scholarship, the same simplicity and earnestness of life, and a 
similar demand for sacrifice. And now, as at the beginning, 
there is the desire to aid the poor boy who is deserving of edu- 
cational opportunities. 


APPROVAL 


St. Michael’s College was chartered by a special act of the 
Vermont Legislature, giving it the right to grant the usual 
college degrees. It is a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of the Association 
of American Colleges, and of the National Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges. Its courses of study have been 
approved by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. The College is also affiliated to the Catholic 


University of America. 
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ENVIRONMENT 
location 


St. Michael’s College is situated in the suburbs of the 
Twin Cities of Burlington and Winooski whose combined 
population is thirty thousand. Burlington, often called the 
Queen City and one of the most beautiful cities in New 
England, by reason of its location on the shores of Lake 
Champlain, its fine homes, its well planned and elm shaded 
streets, is distinctly a residential and college town. 

The presence in this area of four colleges, the University 
of Vermont, the State Agricultural College, Trinity College, 
and St. Michael’s, brings to the city many instructive and 
cultural attractions. There are also a good number of fine 
churches, hospitals, hotels, theatres, libraries, and well ap- 
pointed stores in the vicinity. 

St. Michael’s College occupies a site outside of the Twin 
Cities that is ideal both from an educational and health point 
of view. Built on a broad plateau that overlooks the Win- 
ooski River valley, the College commands a wide view of the 
Green Mountains, particularly of Mount Mansfield, twenty 
miles to the east, a favored haunt for mountain climbers and 
skiing parties from all over New England. Looking from the 
College campus to the west one sees the Adirondack Moun- 
tains of New York and through the trees bits of Lake Cham- 
plain two miles away. 

Removed from the noise and distractions of the city, and 
placed on an elevation sufficiently high to insure clear, dry 
air, St. Michael’s College enjoys an atmosphere that is in- 
vigorating and singularly conducive to a studious life. 


buildings 


Oxup HA tt is the original College building. It has been 
remodeled and enlarged three times since its erection. It is a 
brick veneer building of a modified colonial design. The first 
floor is occupied by the dining halls, library, recreation and 
billiard room, parlors, offices of the prefect of discipline, 
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treasurer, and procurator. On the second floor are located 
the office of the president, the infirmary, and the office of 
The Lance, the student quarterly. The remainder of the 
building is given over to private rooms for students and 
faculty. 


THE New HA tz isa semi fireproof building of red brick, 
erected in 1923-24, but has yet to be completed by the ad- 
dition of an east wing. In the main portion are located the 
offices of the registrar and dean, teachers’ rooms, class rooms, 
music rooms, boiler room, and laboratories for chemistry 
and physics. The west wing contains the gymnasium and 
chapel. 


THE COLLEGE CHAPEL occupies the entire upper por- 
tion of the west wing of the New Hall. Although intended 
to be but a temporary arrangement until funds can be col- 
lected for a separate building, the chapel is attractive, com- 
fortable, well aired and lighted, and in its appointments con- 
ducive to piety. 


THE GYMNASIUM is situated in the west wing of the New 
Hall. It is large and airy, measuring eighty by sixty-two feet, 
is unobstructed by columns, well lighted, and has a balcony 
extending around the four walls. Adequate shower and 
locker rooms are provided. The gymnasium has a seating 
capacity of seven hundred persons. 


THE CoLiece Lrprary occupies the entire north end of 
the first floor of the Old Hall. Its well-lighted reading room 
has a seating capacity of fifty-six students. ‘This room houses 
the reference collection, the card catalogue and the service 
desk. Bound periodicals, as well as current periodicals and 
newspapers of which the library receives regularly over sev- 
enty titles, are housed in the cases along the walls. 

The main book collection, in number of volumes about 
20,000, is shelved in the stack room behind the reading room. 
The stacks are open to students. Books are arranged accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress Classification. 
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It is the aim of the library to teach the student how to use 
books for information, for culture, and for recreation. In- 
struction in the use of the library, professional aid in research, 
and friendly guidance in general reading are available to every 
student. 

The library is open every week day from 9 to 6, and on 
Sunday from 10 to 12. 


GREYSTONE HALL is a remodeled two story block of 
cement construction which provides quarters for the biology 
laboratories, and for a lecture hall on the first floor, and on the 
second floor lodgings for fourteen senior students and a fac- 
ulty member. It was first used in 1936. 


Sr. JoserH’s Hau is a large three-story building of 
wooden construction used to house twenty students and a 
faculty member. The Hall is reserved for upperclassmen. 
It was used for the first time in 1937. 


Sr. EDMUND’s HALL is a residence building reserved for 
freshman and sophomore students who are preparing for en- 
trance into the Society of St. Edmund. It has accommo- 
dations for twenty students. 


PrEVEL HALL is a faculty residence hall. It became a part 
of the College property in 1919 and was named after the 
founder of the College, the late Reverend Amand Prevel, 
S:S.E. 


THE CoLLecE Farm comprises three pieces of property. 
The first was acquired in 1913, another in 1919, and the last 
tract was.purchased with a fund raised by the clergy of the 
Burlington Diocese in 1930. The Farm, which is located near 
the campus, supplies the College table with milk and vege- 
tables. 


THE Hotcoms OpsERVATORY is the newest of the College 
group of buildings. A small brick building of colonial design, 
the Observatory is topped by a large metal dome under which 
is housed a telescope carrying presently an eight-inch mirror 
but with a mounting suitable for a twelve-inch mirror. The 
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instrument is so designed and electrically operated that it is 
suited to photographic study of the heavens. The building 
and instrument were designed by the donor, Mr. James M. 
Holcomb, of Burlington. 


COLLEGE RULES 


Students are given upon entrance a book of rules called 
The Students’ Guide. This booklet contains the regulations 
of the College, the common prayers used by the students, 
and a number of College songs and cheers. 

The faculty insists that the moral purpose of disciplinary 
regulations cannot be obtained unless a student will learn to 
govern himself. But besides the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the individual student, and in a sense because 
of it, it is necessary to provide for good order; for this reason 
a certain number of compulsory regulations are needed. 
Although these rules are firmly enforced, it is the consistent 
aim of the faculty to induce compliance by appeals to reason 
and faith whenever possible. 

Persistent insubordination, dishonesty, immorality, and 
habitual negligence of studies are reasons for expulsion. The 
College reserves the right to ask at any time for the with- 
drawal of a student whose conduct is considered undesirable, 
and without assigning any further reason for the action. In 
such cases the College will not refund any of the dues paid, 
or cancel unpaid student obligations, in whole or in part; 
neither will the College or any of its officers hold themselves 
in any way liable for the expulsion. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Students wishing to apply for a scholarship should first 
make application for admission and send a copy of their 
high school credits to the registrar along with an application 
for scholarship aid addressed to the president. Following is 
a list of the available scholarships and of the conditions under 
which they are granted. 
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THe Rev. C. E. Provost SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$6,000), founded in 1918, limited to a deserving student of 
Sacred Heart Parish, Bennington, Vt. 


THE Rev. NorBErRT PROULX SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$5,000), founded in 1923, limited to a deserving student of 
St. Joseph’s Parish, Burlington, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of 
Mary Parish, Rutland, Vt., or of Sacred Heart of Jesus Parish 
of West Rutland, Vt., or of Our Lady Star of the Sea Parish, 
Newport, Vt. 


Tue Rev. J. F. AUDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 5% on 
$500), founded in 1906, is limited to a needy candidate of 
St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


Tue Rev. J. F. AUDET SCHOLARSHIP (interest at 4% on 
$2,500), founded in 1917, is limited to a competent student 
or students of St. Francis’ Parish, Winooski, Vt. 


THe Rev. WittiaM LONERGAN SCHOLARSHIP (income 
on $1,000), founded in 1919, limited to a deserving student 
of the Holy Innocents’ Parish, now Christ the King, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER OF FORESTERS’ SCHOLARSHIP 
($300 per annum), founded in 1914 by the State Court 
Catholic Order of Foresters, good for two years at St. Mich- 
ael’s College, limited to a student of Vermont who is a can- 
didate for the priesthood. A Forester’s son is given preference. 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS SCHOLARSHIP ($300 per 
annum), provided by the Vermont State Council in 1929, 
for a young man who feels called to the priesthood. 


THe KinsELLA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (income on 
$2,000), founded in 1935, limited to a student from St. 
Peter’s Parish, Rutland, Vt., who wishes to prepare for the 
priesthood. 

THE SOPHOMORE HoNor SCHOLARSHIP (tuition for one 
year), founded in 1935, by St. Michael’s College, for the 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the sopho- 
more class. 
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THE SocIETY OF SAINT EDMUND SCHOLARSHIPS have in 
past years been established for young men who propose to 
devote their lives to the work of the Church in the Congre- 
gation of the Society of Saint Edmund. 


Tue Rr. Rev. James D. SHANNON SCHOLARSHIP (in- 
come on $6,000 at 4%), founded in 1936, limited to fresh- 
man and sophomore students studying for the priesthood, 
who are members of the following Vermont parishes: St. 
John Baptist, Enosburg; St. Patrick, Fairfield; St. Thomas, 
Underhill Center; St. Mary’s, Middlebury; St. Charles, Bel- 
lows Falls; St. Francis De Sales, Bennington, preference being 
given in the order of the parishes named. The pastors of the 
above-mentioned parishes must recommend the beneficiaries 
of this scholarship. The selection of the candidate rests in 
the first instance with the bishop of Burlington. If the bishop 
makes no selection, the faculty of St. Michael’s College are 
directed to choose a candidate. 


Two New ScuHorarsuips (available at a later date) 
were established by devoted friends of the College on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the institution in 1929. 


THE SHERIDAN FUND; principal distributed to Vermont 
students preparing for the priesthood. 


STATE OF VERMONT SCHOLARSHIPS. By an act of the 
General Assembly of the State of Vermont, approved on 
April 7, 1937, fifteen scholarships, valued at $120 each, were 
appropriated for the use of needy and deserving Vermont 
students attending St. Michael’s College. One scholarship is 
available for each of the fourteen counties of the State, and 
one is assigned at large. These scholarships are awarded by 
the State Board of Education on August 1 of each year. 
Applicants are requested to seek the necessary blanks from 
the president of St. Michael’s College; one of these blanks is 
to be sent to the Commissioner of Education, Montpelier; the 
other to the president of St. Michael’s College. Applications 
should be in by July 1. 
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In the event that there is no applicant from a particular 
county, the State Board of Education can assign the unused 
scholarship to a student from another county. 

Applicants for these scholarships should communicate 
with the president of the College regarding the conditions 
on which the above scholarships are awarded. 


STUDENT AID 


The College offers a limited number of opportunities for 
student employment. For information concerning work 
the student should apply to the director of student aid and 
mention the work he is able to do. 

The National Youth Administration has during the past 
few years furnished work on the campus for more than a 
score of students, enabling them to earn about $135 annually. 

Applications for N. Y. A. assistance should be addressed 
to the director of student aid. 


EXPENSES 
Application fee, new students, payable August 1, not 

BneeMe TA ice oo 5 1 ds sscdcnsdayscd ip chicks ta A aR $¢ 5.00 
Room deposit, resident students, payable August 1, 

momretundabletict.cic:) 28h BAe es 5.00 
CHOTEION, GACH SEMEOSEES ciceincccnniindteala added oa sepae 75.00 
Boards Oach Semester fii iin bi ee 110.00 
Room, each semester.........cccccsccsscsssscsescssssesenusser $40.00-$35.00-30.00 
Books, entire year, estimated... .cccccsssscsssseimascecerssans 24.00 
Student activity fee, entire year, payable first semes- 

ei os ee RU MO ESC! LN MARR ORT RE REBT M 8 es | 20.00 
Library fee, entire year, payable first semesterv................ 10.00 
Medical examination, new students, payable first se- 

PE a 18 ot af DANAE eR Bi RS RAR Se Pe Fhe + CO OD 5.00 
Laboratory fees: 

for Inorganic Chemistry, each semester......0.....000.0..... 12.00 

for Organic Chemistry, each semester.......00..0.00.0000.. 15.00 


for Qualitative Chemistry, one semesterv........... AEPY. 16.00 
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for Quantitative Chemistry, one semestet.................... 16.00 
tor Biology; each: semester .inisid. Salle 12.50 
tor Physics; each semester snaijies-h a a ee 10.00 


APPROXIMATION OF TOTAL CosT FOR THE YEAR 


From the above list of charges a student can figure his 
approximate expenses for each semester and for the year. As 
an aid in estimating these costs, the following can be noted: 
Students registered in the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Philosophy courses are not required to carry laboratory 
courses and in consequence their total expenses for the year, 
excluding traveling and spending money, do not exceed $285 
for the first semester, and $215 for the second semester. A 
fee of $25 is to be added if the student chooses to have his 
laundry cared for at the College. Bachelor of Science stu- 
dents should be careful to add the cost of laboratory courses. 
Reference to schedules on pages 41-42 will indicate the 
laboratory courses required and the cost of each. 


OCCASIONAL FEES 


Graduation Fee o...ccccccccccccccscsssesseeee EE .. $ 10.00 
Change of registration... neh olebiiistorceitsie aaa 1.00 
Late registrations fo ocnlssnuteoaibiendntnnn deal 2.00 
Fee for Transcript (first copy free) ooo ccccccccseeen | 1.00 
Extra courses, per’ credit NOufs..1..-.cuncascpieenne ; 5.00 
Reexaminations, each subject .....c.....ccccccsssccsccsescesecsenece 72 2.00 
Wockertees day? students...) cd ssiece se 1.50 
Use of musical instruments, entire yearn 5.00 
Laundry, entire year, payable first semester................ 25.00 
College infirmary: 

Tbe ihe Fh gaa ae One eRe Shai ikl Gel de thd ak 1.00 

each additional’ da yaa. ss loka s o e 50 


PAYMENT OF FEEs 


All semester accounts are payable in advance at the office 
of the treasurer on the September Registration Day and on 
the Mid-year Registration Day. (For dates, see calendar.) 
Students are not permitted to register unless they can pre- 
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sent to the registrar a voucher from the treasurer signifying 
that they have deposited at least $100 on account. 

In no case will students be allowed to remain in college if 
their accounts are not completely settled to the satisfaction 
of the authorities within thirty days after the date of the Sep- 
tember and mid-year registration. 

Students who wish to pay the balance of their account 
within the thirty-day period are required to sign a promis- 
sory note which must also bear the signature of their parent, 
or guardian, or other acceptable sponsor. Credits are not 
issued or recommendations given until these notes are satis- 
factorily discharged. 


OBSERVATIONS AND DIRECTIONS 


Applications for entrance should be forwarded with an 
official transcript of high school or college credits and a rec- 
ommendation of the principal or dean to the registrar of 
St. Michael’s College no later than August 1. (cf. page 36.) 
Testimonials of character must also be obtained from the 
student’s pastor. A fee of $5.00 must accompany the appli- 
cation. A room deposit of $5.00 must also be paid no later 
than August 1. 

Information concerning courses of study, entrance re- 
quirements, and fees can be secured by addressing the regis- 
trar. 

General matters, such as room reservations, student needs, 
regulations, should be referred to the prefect of discipline. 

For information concerning part time employment by 
the College, through the National Youth Administration 
program, or by persons in town, application should be made 
to the director of student employment. 

The president of the College should be addressed for 
information concerning all scholarships. 

Resident students are required to furnish their own blan- 
kets, sheets, and pillow cases. It is advisable for the student 
to bring these articles in his traveling bag to avoid incon- 
venience in the event the delivery of his trunk is delayed. 
Rooms are furnished with beds, mattresses, pillows, bureaus, 
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desks, chairs, window shades, lights, waste baskets, and lock- 
ers. Students should come provided with towels, napkins, 
and toilet articles. 

No discount on semester charges is made because of late- 
ness in arrival, absence, or departure. In case of sickness board 
alone may be deducted for an absence of at least four weeks. 

The College does not assume responsibility for money or 
any other object at the student’s disposal, nor does the College 
hold itself chargeable for any article lost through fire or other- 
wise, or for any injury sustained by students in athletic activi- 
ties. Money and other valuables may be left with the treas- 
urer for safekeeping. 

Post Office, Express, and Freight address is St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to St. Michael’s College, and should 
be sent directly to the treasurer. 

Trunks and parcels checked on one’s train ticket will be 
transported by the College from the Burlington or Essex 
Junction stations on the opening day in September and on 
the closing day in June. At other times students must them- 
selves arrange for the transportation of their belongings. 

The College is accessible from Burlington, Winooski, and 
Essex Junction by Burlington Rapid Transit busses. Busses 
marked Essex Junction, Route 5, should be taken from Bur- 
lington or Winooski; busses marked Burlington, Route 5, 
should be taken from Essex Junction. 

Upon arriving at the College for registration the student 
should observe the following procedure: he should register 
first with the treasurer at his office in the New Hall; next 
with the registrar in an adjoining room; and finally with the 
prefect of discipline in the Old Hall where he will be assigned 
aroom. If he has a railroad baggage check, he should leave it 
with the prefect of discipline after registering. 

Students should not plan to arrive at the College before 
registration day. The student rooms in the various Halls are 
not ready for occupancy before 9.00 a.m. on registration 
day. The dining hall service begins the same day at 6.00 p.m. 


NEEDS OF THE COLLEGE 


The College is faced at the present time with the necessity 
of providing enlarged and safer quarters for its library, of 
increasing its reading room space, of extending its dining 
hall facilities which have now reached the limit of their 
capacity, of adding dormitory quarters and rooms for social 
gatherings, and of developing a complete athletic field. The 
completion of the New Hall by the construction of an east 
wing and the erection of another residence hall would solve 
the greater part of these problems. 


Besides these more urgent requirements there is always 
the need for endowment funds, for scholarship and prize 
foundations, and for student loan funds. 


But for the fact that all members of the Society of St. 
Edmund engaged in the work of St. Michael’s donate their 
teaching services and also any other funds they may other- 
wise earn, the College would be unable to carry on its work. 
The funds available, even with this “living endowment,” is 
insufficient for making the much needed improvements sug- 
gested above. 


The work St. Michael’s College is doing is of proven value 
not only to the individual student but to society at large. It 
is therefore the hope of the faculty and administration that 
benefactors may be found who will give to the College the 
means of perfecting and increasing its service. 


The following are the immediate needs: 


Library: buildings oct waste nc a enn $150,000 
New! residence nalbs toc Rusatewee teu, 250,000 
New wing for recitation building... 100,000 
Endowment for professorships, each... 50,000 
Shident: Woanvr und cos ace oN uo nied, 10,000 


Foundation for Prizes, cabins 400 


SUGGESTED FORM OF BEQUEST 


ihe 2 A EASA ie OL AB LG Et 6, hereby give and 
bequeath to St. Michael’s College, a Corporation of the State 


of Vermont, the sum of 


SHOE EOE OEE H EET HOHE HEHE SHEE EESEEEEEESEEDH EES ES EEE EEESESS SES OEE ES SSOEEEESOEEEESOSSESS 


CPPCC SHOES SRE H DEE HEE HEE EHEEEESEOEEESE EO SOOEESS HESESESUSSSSOESSODHH SESS HSOSESEDSESSSESESH SSO SEHESESESSES SS SESESSSESSPESOO CEES a eeeseEseseeeseeesees 


for the uses and purposes of said Corporation. 


Signed 


Witnesses: 


STEER EE HHH HHH EERE HEHE EEEEE REESE EEO HEE EEH EE SEEE SES OEOEESEES EE SSESOSSOES 


SOPHO HTP E POSES ODOT SEEDED EES TEDOOOSODSOSOC ESTES ES EEOSOS OES SO SEEE SS EESOSeseCE 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


REGISTRATION 


REGISTRATION of students takes place on the day indi- 
cated in the college calendar as registration day. The office 
of the registrar is open from 9.00 a.m. to 12.00 n., and from 
1.30 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. A fee of two dollars will be charged 
for registration after this date. 


CHANGE OF REGISTRATION. After the time-limit an- 
nounced by the registrar on the bulletin board in the New 
Hall, each change in registration, unless required by the au- 
thorities, will entail a fee of one dollar. 


Criass ATTENDANCE 


All students are required to attend each scheduled class in 
their course, and if for any reason they have missed class exer- 
cises they must make them up. A student who has been 
absent from fifteen percent of the scheduled meetings of a 
class will receive no credit for the course. The only excuse 
for a class absence is serious illness which confines a student 
to the college infirmary or to his home, or a permission to be 
absent from the College, granted by the president. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students are expected to reside at the College. The only 
exception made to this rule is in favor of students whose par- 
ents or immediate relatives reside near enough to the College 
that the students may easily commute. Should a prospective 
student believe that he has reasons which justify his living in 
town, he may ask for this privilege from the president. No 
student can expect, however, to derive the full benefit of 
college life who is not a resident student. 
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GRADES 


Following are the requirements for the grades used: 


Standing A: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 85%. 
Standing B: No subject below 60%; 10 credits of grade 70%. 


The lowest passing grade in any subject is 60%. A semes- 
ter average below 60% is not recorded and therefore does not 
give any credit for the work of that term in a given subject. 

Students should note that a standing of B is required each 
semester for promotion. 


DISMISSAL FOR Low SCHOLARSHIP 


Failure to obtain passing grades in 50% of one’s credit 
hours at the end of a semester will be considered by the com- 
mittee on promotions as a reason for dismissal of a student. 


EXAMINATIONS 


At the end of each semester, regular examinations are 
given in the program assigned for the term. They may be 
written, oral, or both. The examination mark is combined 
equally with the average of the quarterly test marks to deter- 
mine the half year, or term, average in that subject. How- 
ever, if the examination mark is below 55% it is not counted 
and no average is taken, regardless of the quarterly rating 
of the student in that subject; re-examination is then required, 
subject to the rules given below. 

Members of the senior class are dispensed from the June 
examinations in any subject for which an average of 75% 
has been obtained during the final term. When the examina- 
tions are thus dispensed with, the average of the period is 
taken as the final rating in the subject. 


RE-EXAMINATIONS 


Students may be permitted to take a re-examination in a 
subject in which they have failed, providing that the semes- 
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ter average of the subject is at least 50%. A fee of two 
dollars for each examination must be paid at the office of the 
dean before the examination may be taken. 

Re-examinations must be taken at the following times: re- 
examinations in the subjects in which students have been 
conditioned at mid-years must be taken during the examina- 
tions which follow the Easter vacation; re-examinations ne- 
cessitated by failure in the June examinations must be taken 
during the first week of school in September. 

Only one re-examination is permitted. A student failing 
to obtain a passing mark in a re-examination must repeat the 
course. Effort will be made to accommodate him in the 
schedule; this failing, he must repeat the course in summer 
school. | 

A mark obtained in a successful re-examination is sub- 
stituted for the final grade of a semester in that subject. 
Seventy-five per cent is, however, the highest rating for a 
grade obtained by re-examination. 


CREDITS 


The number of semester credits which a student may 
obtain in a given subject is equivalent to the number of class- 
hours per week scheduled for the subject; two laboratory 
periods count for one class-hour. Credits are obtained by the 
completion of a semester’s work in a subject with at least a 
passing grade. The total number of credits for the year is 
the sum of the combined credits of each semester. 


PROMOTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A class standing of grade B is required each term for a 
regular promotion. Conditional promotion may be allowed 
if considered advisable by the committee on promotions, but 
the condition must be removed at the first re-examination 
period following the semester in which it was incurred. 
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A grade of 75% is required for all subjects in which the 
student desires to be recommended for advanced studies or 
teaching. 


DEGREES 


To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Science the candidate must 
complete successfully all the required and elective subjects 
equivalent to at least 136 credits. 

To be eligible for the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
honors the candidate must complete the 152 credit hours 
required in that course. Of these 80 credits must be of grade 
80%, and 50 of the remaining credits of grade 70%. 


REPORTS 


A report of the student’s standing is sent to his parents 
after the mid-year and final examinations. Parents who fail 
to receive these reports are requested to communicate with 
the dean. 

A report of a student’s deficiency in any subject is sent to 
his parents following the quarterly tests. 


OutT-OF-COURSE STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not candidates for 
degrees may be permitted to matriculate on the condition 
that they take at least seventeen semester hours approved by 
the dean. Such students are termed “out of course”; they 
sh given no class standing and are not eligible for prizes and 

onors. 
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ADMISSION 


METHODs OF ADMISSION 


Students may be admitted to freshman standing at St. 
Michael’s College in two ways: 

(a) ADMISSION BY CERTIFICATE. A candidate may be 
admitted to freshman standing on presentation of a certificate 
signed by the proper authorities, showing that he has com- 
pleted a four-year course in an approved high school. 

(b) ADMISSION By EXAMINATION. A candidate who 
does not present an approved certificate shall be required 
to take the College Entrance Board Examinations. Students 
who have an approved certificate but whose prerequisites for 
the course they wish to take are below quality grade may be 
required to take an examination in that subject if the dean 
considers it necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


All students, whether admitted by certificate or examina- 
tion, must present a total of fifteen units of high school work. 
Some of these units are specified, others are elective. The 
term unit means the equivalent of five recitations a week for 
one year of at least thirty-six weeks in one branch of study. 
Two periods of laboratory work are counted as equivalent to 
one recitation. The units, required and elective, for the 
various courses are given below: 


Arts Course Philosophy Course 

Ta ts Pee Sa Fe Dee 3 Raslish: [3.20 Se a 3 
Oe as Ree a RC ae RL ee ae a 4 Plistory? ich ce eee. 1 
EBV has dheaticokecabcsiasiss ohdatiicwentiot 1 Algebta ssp atcha hide betes 1 
PLS SS ARR ENG Biveese a 1 Plane! Geometry, be esccnetsntsansiec 1 
Plharig Geometry qnnccescscssacssssssseesnsnees 1 Frenchy thee as 3 
Haat lol: eee MISE AAE ta eRe LTE 3 RipetiWeR Ne oe 6 
Greek* or Elective .......ccscsssceeum 2 


* Greek is a required subject in the Bachelor of Arts with Honors course. Students 
who have not taken Greek in high school, but who are otherwise qualified, are offered a 
preparatory course during the freshman year. They must, however, complete the pre- 
scribed course before graduation. 
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Science Course Electives 

PST PURI hea Wieartines Mone cuaiannenss Letiny | wakndcee oie 2 
NEAT RUAL ET Wiacticioweticokecidaysibaere Modern Language$ .....ceccccssessuen 2 
BALISUOE Pee seat aaslncassaipbiaidieconapen cone FHistory § en nics cease eee 2 
DICIETICS P Wictanatads mao nekonbtngaeata: Chemistry yal. iccnteuseeeeeaeneeee 1 
BL LSE TA haath Seth nes eines onniovee nena PHYRICS « sesicesianronhepentican eee 1 
Plate A SeOMeCtry? so casieogeondenen Biol RY. senesosieheconetbeeas 1 
BISCLI VES Mohr utecianas 44 Intermediate Algebra. ................. ly, 

Solid Geometry cccccsoccssccrsecccsecsssssssen Y, 


For the Ph.B. Course other electives may be accepted if they are 
related to the subjects to be studied. 


Subjects presented for admission should be fresh enough 
in the mind of the applicant to enable him to do successful 
work in college. To avoid failures caused by a weakness in 
fundamentals, the applicant is urged to make an intensive 
review during the summer of such subjects as Latin, algebra, 
geometry. 

Application blanks, which may be obtained from the 
registrar, must be filled out and signed by the principal of 
the school which the candidate has attended. Students must 
also present with their application a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by some responsible person, preferably their 
pastor. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


Candidates coming from other colleges may be accepted 
and given advanced standing provided they meet all the en- 
trance and promotion requirements of the College, and pre- 
sent a certified statement of their previous college work 
together with a letter of honorable dismissal. 

Transfer students will not be given a higher standing than 
that to which they were entitled in the college in which they 
were previously enrolled. They must also pass an examina- 
tion in such studies already pursued by the class they wish to 
enter if it is considered necessary to determine their fitness to 
continue with the course. 


TA single unit in any language will not be accepted. 
+ Except for the courses wherein specified. 
§ American and another. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE WITH HONORS 


Freshman 

First Semester Second Semester 
Bnplishellin cu ee ech, 3 Enclish U2) ouaiainskicc tee cued 3 
Bir Gare inh Nee iin cat dined) 1 English / TA ean lateenaee 1 
etna e els fig Oh # Tek tt ade LR SRIR EE 8 arn 3 Bretich lai Gaoresmunes che kao 3 
OF gates 1 RNA a CLES Seep 3 Gree) Zirkle al oh Le da 3 
[os Eo do} cia) ORT ARE 2 Tuistory ii2)) cavhdierietenon yeh ea 2 
ROBOTS EU ee ete Mat lathcss accu: 4 eatin D2 vila owe Ban ee 4 
MiatherratiCe De ook ests 3 Mathematics 12) 4c 3 
TR GOTMNRE LL Firs penta eee Contes 2 Religion: 22° Go. cine 2 

Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
GB yore? 1g, at yee oan 3 Chemistry, 16 she aes 3 
[ceetie helt Wied Sch echt ane RR 1 Brghsh 22) pido le ed 1 
tres bint WM che Rene ee ea 3 English’ 24/c2 icon sk Ue 3 
Prences2 lal Or 41 3 French:225,3 2; dr AZ 2s oe 3 
TT SP ENE Ate ea 3 Greekii 22 oa i a hie 3 
Eile e ly Je a AUS DS ce Cee ee 2 Plistory: 22 ete einansa youl ee 2 
Lin Va Cn Le 9 Nig cath AE ne SRO 4 Beatin 225 ait i tel psi oanna nina 4 
FCOMOIt ee Be hie gs hha clare 2 Reliston 22 iuiccia wae eauenes 2 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
Eee gap ett MORIN CORB eee we AOE Bs 3 Piistory 32s coe 3 
LTC ls at LIRR ea ee eaTA 3 Philosophy, Tr wnchh tetera 2 
PHUORODON AS) sl aed 2 Philosophy! Pu iooc Sl Ae ee 3 
Fe anar igure Ue ti i i he 2 Rekieinn 3 25s) ie Oe i ra 2 
Mayor Sequence sisicsscscnsccssielotiaey + Major Sequence .ieccccsccccncssoseceonss 4 
MPC t vet ea sills a 3 Elective cosas es eaenee 3 

Senior 

First Semester Second Semester 
American Government 11.......... 2 American Government 12.......... 2 
PHU OFODOY) 2h ie asi haath amar uae 5 Philosopiey/226 mul ted tae eee 3 
BROT 2 5 aah eta 2 Philosophy | 240 jccsiaaesieteantes 2 
Replepi0s ADs he ets uct athlon 2 Phslosophy, 26) cy escie a ecial 2 
Ma tor SeCuenice: io ui tisssenanyete rats + Relimiont 42 .c ten ke hace 2 
SCT Vetch ah icin caveat ne as 3 Major Sequence eiet.cscessesssecnsceqrererecen - 
Blectige tua yu hs il 3 


* Students not of the Catholic faith are exempt from the courses in religious instruc- 
tion. The credits thus lost must be made up with other subjects. 
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ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 


BACHELOR OF ARTS COURSE 


First Semester 


TCT NY Ay PRA eth oF AS OP 
LOD i eee rear een a OR ELL 
reer 08 antes a. ae a SET EY 
i Pag) 0 BP SUN es Aa SI PE , 
Lares OL Sens ee ; 

Mathematics 11 ..cccecsscsscscsscsceeee aes 
Retursoir a Ui a ke ee 


First Semester 


Chemistry (15 |i ee eRe 
oe) GE RE RE ie eases feet 

English 23>... SSS 

Prench 21,31, of 41 
RRRRRONE Wile 0 hee a 
LAS aT Wy 9 ieee i las lee ececia 
te ee) EOS aR eee A 


First Semester 


LOOT y Ask 0 ean cae SR eo 
PIU OGOPT YL sce nenseeceesteoreene i 
ee) 9 Ean PC AO 
OES Ji A Saale ae ee 
Major Sequence .cisecsccsexsseccerenescivsie 
OTs | US) ETE ROT 


First Semester 


American Government 11.......... 
Dare an ae | Eel see me a 
PamoeOOny) 23: goes aoe als. 
EET ae 0 Da eat MMA OOP 8 
AS IOP SORTION CO ipa cenreteenicticrn 
old ap ae De al he aR REE 


Freshman 

Second Semester 
3 English ]2 : + .see-geseee ee 
1 English 14 ..... vvhinaicicihcl nian 
3 French: 12. :c:isisrinnkaeaeeie ; 
2 Fistor y 12 nie Sdikadcieae eee 
4 Doatinn.12 cp kthcsebedacciaeeaemnn 
3 Mathematics. 12 \.cccdhncccaoues 
2 Religion 12. cccpsntasmaean 

Sophomore 

Second Semester 
3 Chemistry 16 
1 Raglish’ 22 2c as deeeaeee 
3 English 24 ..... panei TS. 
3 French 22, 32, of 42... tessa 
2 History 22 on... BS Tee TY Ra 
4 Latin 22 = REE 
2 Religion 22 
Junior 

Second Semester 
3 History 32 ..... ieniienidhiaaaal 
3 Philosophy 12 u...2...0cdneeeee 


2 Philsophy 14 <sccnnchabeeeeae 
2 Religion 32. i tscsestunsiaieene 
4 Major Sequence cxccescsssensesncsemssserssnnene 
3 CCIW: casccneniesnneecnepnsdinnenersie ale 


Senior 

Second Semester 
2 American Government 12.......... 
) Philosophiy.22 'i2c...cciceakenn 
2 Philosophy 26 ))dcsteeee 
3 Religion’ 42 eee 
3 Major Sequence cccseccscecssecssesencsarsresees 


Plective: ik ee se 
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COURSES FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF ARTS PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


First Semester 


ROMUMTCUE Bac leks e 
OS AA DP Cae aa a 
penee Bie le 
OT 0 AE Rie eas 
ie Teri [Se ete a a a 
Mathematics 13 on... 
Religion 111 ......... i Ramele 


First Semester 


oe en ns Dg EE ae 
oe ey at 5: ee en 
English 21 ............. same es 
Pe Ge 4 SR eee So ee 
French 21, 31, or 411 .............. 
SOS eee eee ae 
ETS) (See ee 


First Semester 


ee ey a 0) | eee ae Snr ee 
Crpmentetey 2 aac pit 
RMOOISY EA. disnstivanteeorsial 
Philosophyy 13 ..cccsscccssessecsssnssson 
Pos Be ese ae no ea 
As) (en senha 


First Semester 


BROIORY SE ecniccenate okt 
Philosophy 21t22500204 
Physical) op kak 
Relipsog: 41 bdeidsderenn cas 
leCe VS: es hha Shae cd SE 


Freshman 
Second Semester 
3 Engtiell 9250s tae 
1 English 34 (aia chi sana tees 
3 Prenely: 920 scdihaa hd doen) LPO 
2 Pitstory 32 oo eer eeiine 
4 Latin Fe es a roe 
3 Mathematics 14 ciccccccccccssccccsccsssssscssceesee 


2 Religion 
Sophomore 


RAGA 


Second Semester 


2 Chemistry/12 Gis aoe 


2 Chemistry: 14sec 
1 English 22 (Jsiib cided secopeas 
3 English 24-2503 oo 3 ds 
3 French’ 224532.:08 42) iccusnke 
4 Latin 22 lis dilatecnsnaeeeeeee 
2 Religion 223 s6c. usc 
Junior 
Second Semester 

4 Biche y 12 ciccccmiathteecdpaassbeten 
4 Chemistry):22: \sicseccevina lukas 
3 Philosophy 12> o.hccpeciacen 
2 Philosophy 14 25 canciiclaemeck 


2 Religion 


7 jg an nemce es Por SPU SAM AB 


3 Blective! xh be a ee 
Senior 

Second Semester 
+ Biology 22 witereteate orcas 
j Philosophy 22.00 kes 
4 ‘Philosophiy 24.4.8 sagen 
2 Physics) 12.0 ee Bie 


3 Religion 
Elective 


RE ei ninildtde thes 


Pree errr eter ererrrrr eeerrr i tir ttre titer ii 
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BACHELOR OF PHILOSOPHY COURSE 
Freshman 
First Semester Second Semester 
EET & EL CSE ie Aces 3 English 12:21). 2s Rael 3 
PE TE PNT ee ee ea OA 1 Emetish) 24) 1: ceidiem sees 1 
LOT 0 ER a EER Bie Pies MEX 3 French 12 | ...cacanceaseeeaaae 3 
2 sg) See en aCe a PRUStORY 12’ ..cccvichnstsacabelieeiibel 2 
Miathnermatics 10 aicesscsccsecttnstscecesene 3 Mathematics 12.1 ee 3 
TTS G Ee nS 2 Religion 12 nscale 
LLNS jy Ol A aS a 3 EeCtive, scsescsbuen sictehtinetietie a 

Electives: Economics 11, English 15-16, history 31-32,  etadisdagas 
13-14. 

Sophomore 
First Semester Second Semester 

Chemistry 15 ..crcccocsconme ih loete 3 Sparro Gi 16 3 
UT 2 I English 22 | | 
English 23 . i. 3 English 24 esiinannilaiandiiide ia ae 
French 21, 31, or 41. 3 French 22, 32, or 4B canines 3 
History 21 AE ee Lae SO 2 History 22 2 
Religion 21 ...... TR ee EY pdsilve Religion 22 2 
OS 7 in ea Se Pe | Rect Xi haieds 3 

Electives: American Government 11-12, economics 21-22, , English 


25-26, mathematics 21-22, sociology 11-12. 


First Semester 


US Ds eB EERE cel et et Bt 
PREMMOOR HID | 
ory git bs Eee Sal, Gieameie B ) 
Beno oh oe ee 
Major Sequence, at least................. 
Uy CRO FR a ae 


First Semester 


Am. Govt.* 11 or elective........... 
ON ee Eien 
POOOGOONY 25 6 ina 0) gk de 
EST IE ARE) Uae iba Er EY a Oo 
Major Sequence, at least............ 
Mlective (utile bo ee 


Junior 
Second Semester 
3 History 32 .. 3 
3 Philosophy 12 .... 2 
2 Philosophy 14 . 3 
2 Religion 32 . DRE ETB cle jy oy 
3 Major Sequence, at least. 3 
+ Bective cckcicnieckenmsdaacae ene 4 
Senior 
Second Semester 
2 Am. Govt.* 12 or elective... 2 
) Philosophy (22) ii. .sc00 das 
2 Philosophy 24 43. si ee 2 
2 Philosophy. 26 (3 ee 2 
3 Religion 42 . sinister am 
3 Major Sequence, a at least. 3 
Blectiwe ta teecet eee 3 


* American Government is obligatory for those who do not elect it in their sophomore 


year. 


COURSES FOR DEGREES 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE COURSE 


First Semester 


Chemistry 11 
Chemistry 13 
English 11 
English 13 
French 11 
History 11 
Mathematics 13 
Religion 11 


First Semester 


GChemutry 22... | 
English 23 
French 21, 31, or 41 
Mathematics 21 
Physics 11 


Fy 2 A eee oe 


First Semester 


Biology 11 
Philosophy 11 
Philosophy 13 
Religion 31 
Major Sequence 
Elective 


History 31 
Philosophy 21 
Religion 41 
Major Sequence 
Elective 


rerttiit. titi it 


Freshman 


2 Chemistry 12 
2 Chemistry 14 
3 English 12 
1 English 14 
3 French 12 
2 History 12 
3 Mathematics 14 
2 Religion 12 


Sophomore 


+ Chemistry 22 
3 English 24 
3 French 22, 32, or 42 
3 Mathematics 22 
+ Physics 12 

2 Religion 22 


Junior 


+ Biology 12 
3 Philosophy 12 
2 Philosophy 14 
2 Religion 32 
+ Major Sequence 


3 Elective 
Senior 
3 History 


5 Philosophy 22 
2 Philosophy 24 


Second Semester 


PETITES CTT Teeter 
Prrrererereerrtrrr rrr it 
PPEeeTeteeeereierreti tet a) 
PPEPeTeeeTrrerr errr titi terete 
Pperrrerrrrtrrretrrr titer irri rt it ett, 
PereEeePeererer ieee tii 


Peeper ereer Teer ere tt ere e teeter) 


Second Semester 


EERE EERE EERE EEE EEE EEE 
PPEre rarer irri reir itt tree ee 
ETeTerrrr Titer tttte te 


Peeereeererrer tier trrri rr i rd 


Second Semester 


Pere eePeterrrrrrrrrri trite 
PPereeeerrerrrert rt ttre eerie i) 
reer erererrerer errr ttt tte 


erererrr tree tert titre eter r ere iii 


32 


Peeeee reer reer eee it eer 
Peerrrerertrrr rrtrirrrr rir i iti rir) 


PPeeerererier eter ertr rrr err) 


4 Religion }42) tosirencss sane 


3 Major Sequence 


Elective 


Pere rrerrr rr ere ir ers 


Preeererererer i tiert titre te terri) 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


Freshman 

First Semester Second Semester 
CRetIsCEY) Ll ued 2b eeuks 2 Chemistry) 12 iin ees 2 
SSMIIREE LS Aialshniod en Ate 2 Chemistry 14) 3. sae 2 
(GET Lh (Rat ae En MSR fan 3 English 12 ee 3 
tert ati Ws b Sage AND ee Geen La 1 English 14.0.5 1 
Lee Ted UCB A Aen SER net ae a 3 French (12: Adan 3 
PERSO UN 2 Minimal ke ee 2 Fiistory 12 cist eee 2 
Mathematics 13): Uso se 3 Mathematics 140 o.cccssccoscissstscessssssee 3 
RelimOn et 2 Religion, 12 eee ee 2 

Sophomore 

First Semester Second Semester 
SMOLO PY 10) Gh ad eee 4 Biology: 12. incndsncenaeeioe + 
ASHemistry 21 cl kee 4 English 24 0c: icsccauceenneen 3 
Sirrisehs Pap eke el hl 3 French 22, '32, 66 42: Lig 2a 3 
Prenc 2ie31) OF Ficus 3 Physies' 12 wee 4 
henge se HN Geta REV LEP Dem aa TT 4 Religion 22) a iaspuetgesaalae 2 
Binion 21a ll ake 2 Be Ctawe eisisk ihe 3 

Junior 

First Semester Second Semester 
Biology 21 ............... itech dedinat ton = Biology 22 .:cnausdunsabbelenene 4 
Mberabatey 60th lg “ Chemistry 22 usciceuisssiecaeie + 
Penosontey Nt. es 6 he 3 Chemistry 32)... Ae 4 
Ee the ok Muah Val M IOs fee 2 Philosophy. 12 -su...82 See 2 
RISO NOTTS 2 Gh el eh 26 2 Philosophy: 14 ......ich0 cade 3 
Rete We eee ek 3 Religion’ 32. :...<: sciences 2 

Senior 

First Semester Second Semester 
RUDE T TS bh a Mada Neckar ey +4 Biology 32)2..s4ccge te + 
bee FT sZoig gut EDI eRe RDTL IAD EO Ee by ae 3 History 32 cic.cad aloe 3 
sae etn 04 072) MOOR ba DR Rola Eo j Philosophy: 2.2) is. uciashaar cee 3 
ei aa lis ae eet | 2 Philosophy) 24 j.24i..20 eee 2 
RICCUING Lot caine okey eM 3 Religiany AZ norsk canons eee 2 


Blestivei ai chil oo le uaa 3 


COURSES FOR DEGREES 


MAJOR SEQUENCE 


43 


The following is a detailed list of majors with the total number 
of credits required in each subject: 


Biology 
Biology Wee ide cs pwetececrercinns 
Biology 21-22 
Biology 31 
HP A Gel SER Eas mentees ee 


English 
Borie listi aD be Mai sc hiptinteneesip seen meni 
English 21-22 
Bripliahy: OSE ie sc sscisichesnioens 
English 25-26 
English 31-32 
English 33-34, or 41-42... 


History 


Pristoey 2 42 
Js hive’ Gv? boy Spee unneeeSenrenre 
Flistonrry 3232 ancsicisseessninssctsesvenostrreee 
FHastory 33-34 oeeccsssseesennnnserebabennnanescens 
PHistory 41242 oan ceesecscrcescennpiessepnsnent 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 13-14 cecccccccsescceeeee 
Mathematics 21-22 
Mathematics 31-32 cecceccccccssseceen 
Mathematics 33-34 coeccccccsssssssseeseeee 
Mathematics 41-42 coc *h 
Mathematics 43-44 cocci 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 1 =12) faueecheg- 
Chemistry 21222). cu enn 
Chemistry 31-32) csiss nena 
Chemistry 41-42 occccccsccncesssessnseene 


French 


French 11-12 
French 21-22 
French 31-32 
French 41-42 


Prreererrrrirt rte eee 
Prrererrrrrrrrrrrrirt tires 
Peererereerrrrrirrrrrr titi ri rs 


Latin TislZia ee eee 
Latin' 21222 Gis eae 
Latin 3133 2h ee es 
Latin ' 417-4203 bi eee a 
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ELECTIVES 
Junior Year Senior Year 
PXCROUMIN ES Dad 2 sattecicstgtncticusaes Accounting 21-22 vcs 6 
PUIOR WAL 2 ese a Ul Chemistry 41-42 oocccccccccsussnmueen 6 
DOUSTINGE WS = 14 ecnociecadonnsicoonc, Constitutional Law 13-14, or 


Constitutional Law 13-14, or 


International Relations 15- 


International Relations 15- 16)’ cphdeseneap ehh elaceid Ea emae 6 

ho” ERS AAR a ee Ra ORO ATES Economics 21-22)... wy 6 
BCOGOINICE 2 MoE? Heid ei Education 21-22). 5 Sha 6 
BSeliscateOrs (ALA 2 oe aa English 33-34, or 41-42 ............. 6 
Premise 26) ely eh / French 41°42. Se 6 
Nass Gh D BEC) betes te ae One Fristory 43-44 ee ii" 
English 33-34, or 41-4200... Journalism 35-36 oocccccccsmen 6 
French: 3]3 2) cas oe 0 hia Latin 31-32, or 41-42 ............ nae 6 
History 33-34, or 41-32 ............ Mathematics 31-32, or 41-42. 6 
Latin 31-32; or 41-42 oo Mathematics 33-34, or 43-44... 2 
Mathematics 21-22 02s... Sociology 11-12 cccccccssccsmssmmensie 6 


Mathematics 31-32, or 41-42.. 
Mathematics 33-34, or 43-44. 
DOCIOUOR YLT 6hO clo ie 


One-half credit per semester will be given for the following extra- 
curricular activities, when the quantity and the quality of the work done are 
judged worthy of credit: debating, contributions to The Lance, dramatics, 
orchestra, glee club, choir, press club. 
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SUBJECTS FOR INSTRUCTION 


BIOLOGY 
11-12. GENERAL BroLocy.—The aim of this course is to 


present the basic principles of biology, in conjunction 
with a study of the habits, adaptations and life histories 
of various plants and animals. The laboratory work 
provides a detailed examination of typical plant and 
animal forms. 

Required of sophomore B.S. Pre-medical; junior B.S.; 
junior A.B. Pre-medical. Four hours, both semesters. 


21-22. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.—This course aims to in- 


21. 


a2; 


troduce the pre-medical student to the ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic history of the higher vertebrates. The 
laboratory work provides a detailed study of the systems 
of Amphioxus, Dogfish, Necturus and Cat. 

Required of junior B.S. Pre-medical; senior A.B. Pre- 
medical. Prerequisite Biology 11-12. Four hours, both 
semesters. 


HistoLtocy.—lIn this course the microscopic anat- 
omy of the vertebrates is presented. A detailed study of 
tissues is provided as a background which will make a 
subsequent study of human histology less difficult and 
more significant. The laboratory work provides an 
introduction to cytological technique and a careful ex- 
amination of prepared slides. 

Required of senior B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites 
Biology 11-12, Biology 21-22. First semester. Two lec- 
tures and two laboratory periods, first semester. 


MAMMALIAN ANATOMY AND PHystoLocy.—This 
course offers a thorough treatment of the anatomy of the 
rabbit and a correlation of structure with functions 1s 
established. In the laboratory each student does a de- 
tailed regional dissection of the rabbit. This work is 
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accompanied by demonstrations and exercises in the 
fundamentals of physiology. 

Required of senior B.S. Pre-medical. Prerequisites 
Biology 11-12, Biology 21-22, Biology 31. Second 
semester. Two lectures and two laboratory periods, 
second semester. 


BUSINESS 


11-12. AccoUNTING, ELEMENTARY.—The fundamentals of 
accounting. Consideration is given to the principles and 
procedures of double-entry accounting for partnership 
and corporate forms of organization, the problems of 
valuation, the use of manufacturing accounts, and the 
use of ratios in the interpretation of business data. 

Elective, junior Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


13-14. Bustness Law.—A study of the law of contracts, 
agencies and negotiable instruments, partnerships, cor- 
porations, suretyship, insurance, sales contracts and 
creditors’ rights. 

Elective, junior Ph.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. AccOUNTING, ADVANCED.—A detailed study of 
types of cost systems and their adaptability to specific 
industries. The more complex problems of accounting 
for corporations and partnerships; actuarial science; 
problems connected with the valuation of all asset, lia- 
bility, and proprietorship items; the analysis of state- 
ments; insurance accounting for insolvencies and re- 
ceiverships; accounting for estates and trusts; and 
budgets. 

Elective, senior Ph.B. Prerequisite, Accounting 11-12. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—The aim of this course is to 
give the student a strong foundation in the theories of 
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chemistry and their practical applications. The course 
also gives a brief introduction to qualitative analysis. 
Required freshman B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two 


lectures per week, both semesters. 


13-14. GENERAL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY.—The experi- 
ments followed in this course are those best suited to give 
the student a better understanding of the material stud- 
ied in Chemistry 11-12. | 

Required freshman B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two 


laboratory periods per week, both semesters. 


15-16. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A course designed for Arts 
students to give them a general knowledge of the theories 
and applications of chemistry. 

Required, all sophomores who have not taken Chem- 
istry 11-12. Three lectures per week, both semesters. 


rae QuaitaTIVE ANALYsIs.—In this course the students 
are given a knowledge of the methods of determining the 
various metals and radicals to be found in combination. 
Required, sophomore B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry 11-12 and 13-14. First semester. 
One lecture and three laboratory hours per week, first 
semester. 


22. QuantTiTaTIVE ANALysIs.—This course gives the 
principles of volumetric and gravimetric analysis. It is 
primarily intended to enable the student to work suc- 
cessfully and intelligently. Considerable attention is 
given to the solution of practical problems. 

Required, sophomore B.S. and junior B.S. Pre-medical. 
Prerequisites, Chemistry 11-12 and 13-14 and Chemis- 
try 21. Second semester. One lecture and three labora- 
tory hours per week, second semester. 


31-32, OrGANIc CHEMISTRY.—A course designed to give 
the student a foundation in the principles of organic 
synthesis. The relation of this branch of chemistry to 
physical and industrial development is emphasized. 
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Required, junior B.S. Pre-medical. Elective, junior 
B.S. Prerequisites, Chemistry 11-12, Chemistry 13-14, 
Chemistry 21. Two lectures and two laboratory periods 
per week, both semesters. 

41-42. THEORETICAL AND PuysicaL CHEMISTRY.—A 
course designed to give a more fundamental knowledge 
of the general principles of chemistry. 

Elective for senior B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Pre- 
requisites, Chemistry 11-12, 13-14, 21-22, 31-32; 
Physics 11 and 12; Mathematics 2 and 3. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


ECONOMICS 


11-12. PrincipLes or EcoNomics.—An introductory study 
of the principles underlying the production, distribution 
and consumption of wealth, with an application of 
these principles to the contemporary organization of 
economic life. 

Elective to freshman Ph.B. and to junior A.B. and 
B.S. Three hours, both semesters. 

21-22. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES.—A 
study of the phases of economic development character- 
istic of the United States. The course will trace the 
evolution of American economic life from its colonial 
beginnings to the present time, in agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

Elective to sophomore Ph.B. and to senior A.B. and 
B.S. Three hours, both semesters, 


EDUCATION 


11. History or Epucation.—The history of education, 
from its Oriental and classical origins to our own day, 
is presented both as an account of the development of 
modern educational ideas and practices and as an im- 
portant phase of man’s intellectual and social history. 
Lectures, discussions, and reports. 
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LZ. 


ral 


Ze 


Elective to prospective teachers and to students inter- 
ested in history. Three hours, first semester. 


EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLocy.— [his course aims to in- 
troduce the prospective teacher to the basic principles 
and to the scientific facts and methods of psychology, 
as applied to educational problems. It covers all the 
topics usually considered in such courses, including the 
psychological foundations of educational guidance, a 
brief outline of the principles of educational measure- 
ment, and the elements of a sound mental hygiene. Lec- 
tures and discussions. 

Elective to students intending to teach in the second- 
ary school. Three hours, second semester. 


TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY ScHOOL.—This 
course serves a two-fold purpose: it aims to give the 
prospective teacher in the secondary school a brief orien- 
tation to the aims, objectives, and organization of Ameri- 
can secondary education; it introduces him to the best 
principles and practices of modern educational method- 
ology. Lectures, discussions of specific problems, and 
reports. 

Elective to students intending to teach in the second- 
ary school. Three hours, first semester. 


PuHrILosorpHy oF EpucatTion.—After a careful defi- 
nition of terms and the establishment of basic concepts, 
this course directs the student’s thinking to such broadly 
philosophical problems as the nature of the educand, 
the aims of education, and the nature and function of 
the principal educational agencies. The course calls for 
wide reading in philosophical and educational literature 
and is conducted very largely on the discussion basis. 
Short oral and written reports may be required at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Elective to prospective teachers and to students inter- 
ested in philosophy. Three hours, second semester. 
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24. OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE TEACHING.—AII stu- 
dents expecting to be recommended for teaching must do 
ninety hours of directed observation and teaching. No 
student is permitted to do this work in a subject in which 
his college record is not satisfactory to the dean and to 
the head of the department in which he has taken the 
subject. Provision is made for Vermont students and for 
others to carry on this work in the public schools of this 
State. 

No credit is granted to students whose practice-record 
is unsatisfactory to those who direct his teaching. Three 
hours, second semester. 


ENGLISH 


11-12. ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND READING.—This course 
aims to present on a college level the principles of clear 
and effective composition in expository, descriptive, and 
narrative writing. The readings, selected chiefly from 
contemporary English and American writing, intro- 
duces the student to the critical and appreciative read- 
ing of the common literary forms both in prose and in 
verse. Throughout the course there are weekly written 
assignments and considerable attention is given to the 
interpretation of the printed page. The class is divided 
into sections according to abilities as demonstrated in a 
preliminary test and in the written work of the first 
quarter. Remedial study is required of all students who 
show insufficient preparation for college work. 

Required of all freshmen. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 

13-14. Ora ENGLIsH.—This is a study of the foundations 
of oral expression. Special training for superior students 
is offered in preparation for the annual speaking contest 
and in interclass dramatic competition. 

Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 

15-16. VocaBuLary BuiLpinc.—This special course is 
offered to all prospective “majors” in English who are not 
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concentrating in the sciences or in the ancient languages. 
It emphasizes the study of the etymology of English 
words, the chief problems of accurate diction, and, in 
general, the building up of each student’s working 
vocabulary. 

Elective to freshmen in the Ph.B. course. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


21-22. OratoricaL CoMposITION.—This course gives the 
student an introduction to the principles and practice of 
the composition of original speeches and to argumenta- 
tion and debate. 

Required of all sophomores. One hour, both semesters. 


23-24. AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE.— this 
course traces in outline the historical development of 
English literature to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Although the course uses the traditional historical 
framework, the class discussions and readings aim pri- 
marily at the understanding and enjoyment of signif- 
cant masterpieces of the major writers from Chaucer 
to Hardy. Lectures, readings, and critical reports. 

Required of all sophomores. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 


25-26. SHAKESPEARE.—After a brief introduction to 
Shakespeare’s life and times, the student is brought di- 
rectly to the reading and study of the plays themselves. 
Dramatic and human values, rather than historical or 
philogical training, are made paramount in this course. 
During the first semester the class reads and studies five or 
six representative tragedies; during the second semester 
the class reads all the major comedies and romantic plays. 

Required of all sophomores planning to concentrate in 
English and elective to juniors and seniors. Three hours, 
both semesters. 


31-32. AMERICAN LITERATURE.—After a brief study of the 
colonial and revolutionary beginnings of American . 
literature, this course is devoted to a consideration of the 
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chief writers of the nineteenth century. In the last few 
weeks of the course some attention is given also to con- 
temporary American literature. 

Required of all juniors concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


33-34. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY.—This course presents an intensive study of Eng- 
lish literature and its historical, social, and intellectual 
backgrounds, from the death of Dryden to the publica- 
tion of the Lyrical Ballads. In addition to the readings 
and class discussions of the poetry and non-fiction of the 
century, each student is required to do considerable 
reading in the novel from Defoe to Scott. Lectures and 
reports. 

Required of all students concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


35-36. JOURNALISM.—This course seeks to give a clear idea 
of the importance of public opinion in relation to Catho- 
lic truth. It studies the methods used by the better 
journalists of the past and present. 

Elective for seniors. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ENGLIsH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—After a careful study of the political, social, and 
intellectual backgrounds of the century, this course is 
concerned chiefly with the major writers of the Roman- 
tic and Victorian Ages. It begins with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and ends with Hardy and includes the prin- 
cipal novelists of the century. Lectures, readings, and 
reports. 

Required of all students concentrating in English and 
elective to others. Three hours, both semesters. 


FRENCH 


10. BEGINNER’s FRENCH.—This special course is pro- 
vided for students who have not completed two years of 
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French in high school. No credit, except when the stu- 
dents have the required credits in some other modern 
language. 

Freshmen. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH.—This course is intended for 
students who have completed two years of high school 
French. It consists of a study of idiomatic French and 
a thorough training in the principles of French syntax. 

Authors: First semester: Daudet, La Belle Niver- 
naise; Halévy, L’Abbé Constantin. Second semester: 
Scribe and Legouvé, Bataille de Dames; Daudet, Le Petit 
Chose. 


Freshmen. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. ADVANCED FRENCH. 

Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Racine, Athelie; Bazine, 
Les Oberlés. Second semester: Moliére, L>Avare; Dau- 
det, Morceaux Choisis. 

History of French Literature: The Renaissance, Ron- 
sard, Rabelais, Montaigne. The XVIIth Century, Cor- 
neille, Moliére, Racine, Boileau, La Fontaine, Descartes, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, La Bruyére, Fenelon, Saint- 
Simon. 

Sophomores. Three hours, both semesters. 


31-32. ADVANCED FRENCH. 

Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Corneille, Le Cid; Hémon, 
Maria Chapdelaine. Second semester: Boileau, Selec- 
tions; Bazin, Le Blé qui léve. 

History of French Literature: The XVIIIth Cen- 
tury, Montesquieu, Buffon, Voltaire, Rousseau, The En- 
cyclopedists, The Salons, Massillon, Fléchier, A. Chénier. 

Elective to junior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both 
semesters. 
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41-42. ADVANCED FRENCH. 

Composition: Mercier, College French. 

Authors: First semester: Moliére, Le Misanthrope; 
Balzac, Eugénie Grandet. Second semester: V. Hugo, 
Hernani; Bossuet, Sermons; Bordeaux, La Maison. 

History of French Literature: XIX Century, Cha- 
teaubriand, Mme de Staél, Romanticism, Lamartine, 
V. Hugo, A. deVigny, A. de Musset, the Parnassiens and 
the Symbolistes. The Novel: Stendhal, Balzac, Flau- 
bert, Georges Sand, Zola, Bouget, Bazin, Bordeaux. His- 
tory and Literary Criticism. 

Elective to senior A.B. and Ph.B. Three hours, both 


semesters. 


GREEK 


10. BEGINNER’S GREEK.—This course is provided for stu- 
dents who have not taken Greek in high school. 
Freshman A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


11-12. First Course. 

First Semester—Review of Grammar. Pitman, Prose 
Composition, Exercises once a week. Author: Anabasis, 
Book I. 

Second Semester.—Prose Composition, Exercises once 
a week. 

Authors: Homer, Odyssey, Book I or IX. Herodotus, 
Book VII. 

Greek Literature: Epic and Lyric Poetry, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, The Sophists, Socrates, Plato. 

Freshman A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SECOND Course. 
First Semester—Pitman, Prose Composition. Exer- 
Cises Once a week. 
Authors: Plato, Apology of Socrates or Crito; Eu- 
ripides, Medea. 
nites Semester.—Prose Composition, Exercises once 
a week. 
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Authors: Demosthenes, Philippica I or III; Aeschylus, 
Persae. 

Greek Literature: Tragedy and Comedy, Eloquence. 

Sophomore A.B. Three hours, both semesters. 


HIsTORY 


11-12. History oF WESTERN Europe.—A survey of Eu- 
ropean history from the beginnings of the Christian Era. 
During the first semester emphasis will be placed on the 
economic, social, religious, and cultural elements which 
characterized the Middle Ages, and upon the factors 
which marked the transition from the medieval to the 
modern world. 

During the second semester attention will be centered 
upon the institutions and modes of life which have gone 
into the making of the modern world and upon their 
consequences and implications in the era in which we 
live. | 

Required of all freshmen. Two hours, both semesters. 


21-22. History or WESTERN Europe SINCE 1660.—A sur- 
very of modern European history. A study will be made 
of the institutions and modes of life which have gone to 
the making of the modern world and of their conse- 
quences and implications in the era in which we live. 

Required of sophomore A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, 
both semesters. 


31-32, AMERICAN History.—A general course treating of 
the political, economic, and social factors which have 
conditioned and characterized the development of 
American life from the period of colonization to the 
present time. 

Required, junior A.B. and Ph.B., senior B.S. and B.S. 
Pre-medical. Three hours, both semesters. 

33-34, MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION.—A more intensive study of 
the institutional and cultural development of Europe 
in the Middle Ages. The course will treat more specifi- 
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cally of such topics as the Papacy, monasticism, feu- 
dalism, the Crusades, education, and art. 
Elective to juniors. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. EUROPE IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES.—An intensive study of modern European 
history. The first half of the course will be concerned 
with the distinctive features of the Age of Absolutism 
and with the political, social and religious effects of the 
French Revolution. In the latter half of the course at- 
tention will be on the main currents of the nineteenth 
century history, Nationalism, Democracy, Industrialism, 
Socialism, Secularism, and Imperialism. 

Elective to juniors. Three hours, both semesters. 


43-44. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION.— 
A course in the history of American thought from the 
colonial period to the present, with emphasis upon the 
relation of intellectual attitudes to industrial and social 
organization, political philosophy, religion, education, 
and literature. 

Elective to seniors. Three hours, both semesters. 


LATIN 


11-12. First Course, 

First semester. .Composition. Bradley, Latin Prose 
Composition, Introduction and Exercises I to XIII. 

Authors. Virgil, Georgics; Cicero, Pro Milone or 
Philippica II. One sight translation a week. 

Second semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 
XIII to XXV. 

Authors. Horace, Satires and Epistles; Livy, One 
Book. One sight translation a week. 

Required freshman A.B. Four hours, both semesters. 


21-22. SECOND Course. 
First semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 


XXVI to XL. 
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Authors. Plautus, Selections; or Terence, Adelphoe; 
Tacitus, Histories, Books I-IJ. One sight translation a 
week. 

Second semester. Composition. Bradley, Exercises 
XLI to LVII. 

Authors. Horace, Odes and Epodes; Cicero, Letters. 
One sight translation a week. 

Required sophomore A.B. Prerequisite, Latin 11-12. 
Four hours, both semesters. 


31-32. THIRD COURSE. 

First semester. Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, Book 
Lor III. One prose composition a week. Seminar every 
two weeks, Latin Literature: Republican Period. 

Second semester. Cicero, Tusculan Disputations. One 
prose composition a week. Seminar every two weeks. 
Latin Literature: The Augustan Period. 

Elective, junior A.B. Prerequisites, Latin 11-12, 
Latin 21-22. Three hours, both semesters. 


41-42. FouRTH COURSE. 

First semester. Cicero, DeAmicitia or De Senectute. 
One prose composition a week. Seminar every two 
weeks. Latin Literature: The Silver Age. 

Second semester. Seneca, Letters to Lucilius. One 
prose composition a week. Seminar every two weeks. 
Latin Literature: Christian Writers. 

Elective senior A.B. Prerequisites, Latin 11-12, Latin 
21-22, Latin 31-32. Three hours, both semesters. 


MATHEMATICS 


11-12. ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY. 

Algebra.—Review. Simple algebraic functions and 
their graphs. Graphical and analytical solution of equa- 
tions. Theory of equations and selected topics. 

Plane Trigonometry.—Definition and properties of 
the trigonometric functions. Solution of right triangles. 
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Logarithms. Identities and equations. Solutions of ob- 
lique triangles and simple applications. 

For freshmen of Arts course. Three hours, both se- 
mesters. 


13-14. ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY same as above plus 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 

Plane Analytic Geometry. Loci and equations. The 
straight line. The circle. Different systems of coordi- 
nates. The parabola, the ellipse, the hyperbola. Higher 
plane curves. 

Freshman Science and Ph.B. Three hours, both semes- 
ters. 


21-22. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaLcuLUs.—The 


pb 
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study of the fundamental ideas of calculus, with applica- 
tions to geometry, mechanics and physics. 
Sophomore Science. Elective to others. Four hours. 


INTERMEDIATE CALCULUs.—A systematic review of 
the fundamental notions of differential and integral cal- 
culus. Multiple integration; determination of areas, 
volumes, surfaces, centers of gravity, moments of in- 
ertia, partial differentiation; power series. Prerequisite, 
mathematics 3. 

Required of juniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Alternates with mathematics 6. Three 
hours, first semester. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQuaTIONs.—Solution of ordinary 
differential equations of the first and second orders. 
Linear equations with constant coefficient of higher 
order. Geometric and physical applications of the re- 
spective orders. Prerequisite, mathematics 3. 

Required of juniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Alternates with mathematics 7. Three 
hours, second semester. 


33-34. THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS.—A course de- 


signed primarily for prospective teachers of secondary 
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42. 


school mathematics. An investigation into the nature and 
structure of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. Mathe- 
matics in its relation to science and philosophy. Its role 
in the development of civilization and culture. Current 
methods of mathematical instruction; their relation to 
the cultural and utilitarian aspects of mathematics. 
Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. 
Alternates with mathematics 9. Prerequisite, mathe- 
matics 4 and 6, or 6and 7. One hour, both semesters. 


THEORY OF EQUATIONS.—Complex numbers, prop- 
erties of polynominal functions, solution of cubic and 
quartic equations, algebraic criteria for ruler and com- 
pass constructions, approximation to the roots of nu- 
merical equations, determinants, symmetric functions. 

Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. Elec- 
tive to others. Prerequisite, mathematics 3. Alter- 
nates with mathematics 4. Three hours, first semester. 


MopEeRN GEOMETRY.—A course in advanced syn- 
thetic Euclidean geometry, dealing with the triangle, the 
circle, and their properties. 

Required of all seniors majoring in mathematics. 
Elective to others. Alternates with mathematics 5. Pre- 
requisite, mathematics 3. Three hours, second semester. 


43-44, SEMINAR IN MaTHEMATIcs.—A study of selected 


topics such as algebraic curves, hyperbolic functions, 
elliptic integrals. 

Required of all juniors majoring in mathematics. 
Alternates with mathematics 8. Prerequisite, same as 
for mathematics 8. One hour, both semesters. 


Music 


11-12. Music ArprEcIATION.—This course aims to give the 


student an understanding of the theory and practice of 
music. A rapid survey is made of the history of music 
and of the development of musical composition, and the 
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student is given a systematic course in voice culture sup- 
plemented by participation in group singing. 
Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Lis 


i 


LZ. 


14. 
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Locic.—Operations of the intellect, simple apprehen- 
sion, the universals; judgment, first principles; reason- 
ing. Manifestations of these operations, words, proposi- 
tions, syllogism; modes of knowing, definition, division, 
argumentation, sophistry. 

Required of all juniors. Three hours, first semester. 


CRITERIOLOGY.—Analytical and psychological ap- 
proach to the problem of certitude. Objectivity of the 
propositions of the ideal order. Objective reality of our 
concepts. An analysis and defense of the different kinds 
of certitude. 

Required of all juniors. Two hours, first semester. 


CosMoLocy.—Examination and refutation of the 
mechanical theory. Exposition and proof of the scholas- 
tic theory of matter and form. Criticism of dynamic 
atomism, of dynamism, and of energism. Time and 
space. The scholastic theory and modern conceptions 
of the atom. 

Required of all juniors. Two hours, second semester. 


PsycHoLocy.—Faculties of man, vegetative life; 
sensitive life; external and internal senses; sensitive ap- 
petite. Intellectual life, intellect agent and patient. Will, 
liberty. Origin of ideas. Nature of man, human soul, 
its simplicity, its spirituality, union of body and soul. 
Origin of man, of his body, of his soul. Future life, 
immortality of the human soul, resurrection. 

Required of all juniors. Three hours, second semester. 

EruHics.—Our ultimate end. Laws. Principles re- 


garding human acts, objective morality, conscience, 
merit and demerit, virtue and vice. Notion of rights and 
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duties, individual duties, our duties towards God, towards 

others, towards ourselves, social rights. Domestic so- 

ciety, civil society, international society, religious society. 
Required of all seniors. Five hours, first semester. 


22. ONToLoGy.—Notion of being, essence, existence, 
possibilities. The attributes of being: unity, truth, good- 
ness. Order, beauty, perfection, substance, accidents. 
Causality, efficient, material and formal, final. 

Required of all seniors. Three hours, second semester. 


24. NatuRAL THEOLOGY.—Existence of God, nature of 
God, negative and positive attributes. Relations of God 
to the world. Refutation of pantheism—creation, con- 
servation, divine concursus, providence of God. 

Required of all seniors. Two hours, second semester. 


25-26. History or PHiLosopHy.—First semester: Oriental 
Greek, and Roman philosophy; philosophy of the Fathers 
and scholastic philosophy. } 

Second semester: Modern philosophy beginning with 
the Renaissance. 
Senior A.B. and Ph.B. Two hours, both semesters. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


11-12. PHysicaL EpucATION.—Instruction and practice in 
gymnasium activities. Instruction in problems of per- 
sonal hygiene and public health. 

Required of all freshmen. One hour, both semesters. 


PuysIics 


11-12. GENERAL Puysics.—This course comprises lectures 
and experiments on mechanics, sound, light, heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity. 

Required, sophomore B.S. and B.S. Pre-medical. Two 
lecture and two laboratory periods per week, both semes- 
ters. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


11-12. UNITED STaTES GOVERNMENT. 

This course undertakes to present a comprehensive 
description and interpretation of the national, state, and 
local governments of the United States. The student is 
presented with the more important elements, principles, 
and problems of political science in general. The salient 
features of our constitutional system and of our political 
institutions are described and the student is shown how 
these actually operate and how they are limited or 
expanded through the influence of the courts or political 
parties. Interest is stimulated through the discussion, 
written and oral, of those questions which confront every 
informed and intelligent citizen. 

Senior A.B. Elective sophomore Ph.B. Two hours, 
both semesters. 


13-14. CONSTITUTIONAL Law. 

The aim of this course is to present the general prin- 
ciples of American constitutional jurisprudence through 
a study of the Constitution and the judicial interpreta- 
tions which have been made of it. The texts of pivotal 
cases are read in connection with the commentary on 
the doctrines elucidated therein. 

Junior Ph.B. Elective to others. Three hours, both 


semesters. 


15-16. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

This course considers the contemporary situation in 
international relations. Attention is focussed upon the 
present national policies of the Great Powers and an 
attempt is made to interpret these policies in the light of 
their basic factors, economic, ethnic, geographic, and 
historic. It is assumed that the student is familiar with 
the history of Europe and America prior to the World 
War and he will be expected to amplify this knowledge 
by extensive collateral reading. 
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Senior Ph.B. Elective to others. Three hours, both 
semesters. 


SocIOLOGY 


11-12. INTRODUCTION To SocioLocy.—A complete elemen- 
tary account of our basic social institutions and of the 
practical problems and agencies of social welfare. Cur- 
rent and historical interpretations of sociology. 

Elective, junior A.B. and Ph.B., and sophomore Ph.B. 
Three hours, both semesters. 


13-14. MarriacE.—Notions on morality. The Church’s 
part in determining morality. Marriage as a sacra- 
ment. The power of the state and Church over mar- 
riage. Prenuptial requirements of physical fitness. Pre- 
marital chastity. General preparation for marriage. 
The rights and duties of the married couple. Birth con- 
trol. Divorce. 

Required of all seniors not preparing for theological 
studies. One hour, both semesters. 


21-22. CONTEMPORARY SocIAL PRoBLEMs.—A survey of 
American social problems, poverty, crime, family dis- 
organization, defective classes, health and physical wel- 
fare, and labor. 

Elective, senior A.B. and Ph.B., junior Ph.B. Pre- 
requisite, Sociology 11-12. Three hours, both semesters. 


RELIGION 


11-12. APOLOGETICS. 

This course begins with a study of grace and of merit, 
the fruit of grace. The seven sacraments, the channels 
of grace, are then treated in general and in species, and 
special emphasis is given to the central act of religion, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The four last things, 
death, judgment, heaven and hell (purgatory) are 
studied as an introduction to the duties of Catholics. 
Next comes the nature and source of duties in general. 
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This is followed by the commandments of God and of 

the Church, which, of course, determine the specific 

duties of Catholics. The course closes with a short treatise 

on prayer in general and devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 
Freshmen. Two hours, both semesters. 


21-22. APOLOGETICS. 


This course briefly covers the greater part of dogmatic 
theology. It starts with the history, nature, and creden- 
tials of the pre-Christian and Christian revelation. Then, 
a short history of the formation of the Church by Christ 
is given, showing that He organized His Church to pre- 
serve and teach Christian revelation. From what Christ 
said and did, conclusions are drawn about the work, the 
marks, the constitution and functions of the Church and 
its relations with civil authority. The Catholic Church 
is then identified as the true Church of Christ, man’s 
means of salvation. The doctrines of the Catholic 
Church: the Trinity, creation, supernatural elevation of 
man, the fall of man and its consequences, the Incarna- 
tion and redemption, are then studied in detail. 

Sophomores. Two hours, both semesters, 


31-32. ScRIPTURE. 


General Introduction. Inspiration; Canon of Sacred 
Scripture; versions; hermeneutics. First period, from 
the creation of the world to Abraham; outline of the 
various questions discussed concerning primitive history. 
Second period, the Patriarchal Age, from Abraham to 
Moses. Third period, from Moses to the monarchy, 
deliverance from Egypt; the Law; time and history of 
the Judges. Fourth period, from the institution of the 
monarchy to the Babylonian captivity. Fifth period, 
from the Babylonian captivity to our Lord. 

Juniors. Two hours, both semesters. 


41-42. ScrIPTURE. 


Outlines of New Testament History. Birth and child- 
hood of Christ; His hidden life. Preparation of the public 
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ministry of Jesus; the three years of His public life. Holy 

Week; Our Savior’s ministry in Jerusalem; Passion, Death 

and Resurrection of Christ. The Acts of the Apostles 

and the beginnings of the Christian Church. The Books 

of the New Testament; Jewish sects at the time of Christ. 
Seniors. Two hours, both semesters. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


RELIGIOUS 


THE SODALITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary is one of 
the oldest and most popular of the student organizations. It 
was established at the College on March 25, 1906, and on June 
1, 1907, was aggregated to the Roman “Prima Primaria.” 
The aim of the Sodality is to inculcate a fervent, practical 
love for Jesus and Mary, and to inspire an imitation of their 
virtues. To this end weekly meetings are held in the College 
chapel during which an instruction is given by the Reverend 
director. The subjects treated and the manner of discussion 
are such as to arouse the liveliest interest of a college student 
in problems that are very close to him. The piety which the 
Sodality seeks to cultivate is not a vague sentimentalism, but 
rather an intelligent habit of looking at life through the eyes 
of faith, and especially of constantly using the means of 
grace. A necessary consequence of the work of the Sodality 
is the promotion of the individual’s interest in the welfare of 
his fellow students, and an awakening of the social conscious- 
ness that is essential if the student is to realize his obligation 
to function harmoniously with other members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body in the accomplishment of God’s Holy Will. A 
practical follow-up on the weekly meetings is the Sodality 
Bulletin Board which carries the daily comments of the 
Reverend director. All students are eligible for membership 


in the Sodality. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MIssION CRUSADE, a nation- 
wide organization, with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
established at St. Michael’s College on May 15, 1920, at the 
very beginning of the Crusade movement. The aim of the 
society is to awaken an interest in missionary activity, point 
out the layman’s obligation to spread the Kingdom of God, 
and habituate the student to various means of promoting 
missionary work—especially by prayer and sacrifice. Meetings 
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are held monthly at which conferences are given by the 
Reverend director, or forums conducted by the students 
themselves. A collection is taken up each Sunday during 
Advent and Lent, and a considerable sum is collected during 
the year by mite boxes, all of which is contributed to various 
missionary societies. 


NEWMAN LYCEUM 
literary 


Tue NEwMAN LYCEUM activities comprise three depart- 
ments: Lyceum-Literary, Lyceum-Forensic, and Lyceum- 
Publishing activities. The organization takes its name and 
inspiration from the famous English convert and Cardinal. 
Its membership is selective, and its governing body composed 
of faculty representatives and student boards. 

The aims of the Lyceum are threefold: it seeks to broaden 
interest and cultivate love for literature and especially to 
stimulate the student in the study of the worthwhile contri- 
butions to current literature. The round-table method is 
commonly used to conduct the work of the Lyceum-Literary, 
but at regular intervals students prepare literary studies which 
are read at the bi-monthly meetings and are later discussed 
inanopen forum. The Lyceum-Literary meetings afford the 
student abundant opportunities for self-expression. 


forensic 


The second aim of the Lyceum is the cultivation of 
interest in debating, and the development of the technique of 
argumentation by practical work in speaking. This section 
meets bi-monthly, and conducts intramural and intercol- 
legiate debates. Besides the preparation of debates, the 
Lyceum-Forensic has for its purpose to discuss current affairs 
of general civic, economic, or religious interest. Practice in 
extemporary criticism enables the student not only to develop 
a facility for public oral expression, but arouses keen interest 
in the affairs of the world. 
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publishing 


The third aim of the Lyceum is the publication of the 
student literary quarterly, The Lance. This activity affords 
the student an admirable opportunity to develop literary 
talent, and to learn the fundamentals of editing. The Lance 
has its own rooms furnished with the necessary equipment 
for an editorial and business office. The general responsibility 
of the publication—editing, managing, financing—rests with 
a student board composed of an editor-in-chief, six associate 
editors, a business manager, and a circulation manager elected 
by students who have gained membership in Lyceum-Publish- 
ing through the acceptance and publication of a literary con- 


tribution. Departmental editors are appointed by the elected 
board. 


ASTRONOMY 


THE ASTRONOMY CLUB is composed of students who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the elements of astronomy. 
Informal lectures on stars, planets, the moon, the time and 
movement of heavenly bodies are given to the members of 
the club throughout the year. Telescopic observations in 
the Holcomb Observatory supplement these lectures. 


CLUB CARILLON 


THE CLUB CARILLON is a literary society for students 
who wish to make a special study of the French language and 
literature. Meetings are held bi-monthly. French conversa- 
tion, readings, criticisms, composition, and singing form the 
usual program of the Club’s activities. 


DRAMATICS 
the Passion play 


St. Michael’s College students have acquired notable suc- 
cess by their annual production of the Passion Play. The 
Play was first given at the Strong Theatre in Burlington in 
1930, and has been repeated since then in Burlington and 
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Rutland, Vermont, with great popular approval. Over a 
hundred students participate in this drama, and thus a large 
portion of the student body benefit by the training which 
this type of activity provides. 


class plays 


A feature of the dramatic activities at St. Michael’s College 
is the annual One Act Class Play Tournament staged at the 
College during the first semester. Though coached by faculty 
directors, the students handle the entire details of the contest, 
and are thus given an opportunity to master the technique 
of play production. 


Music 
concert orchestra 


This organization furnishes additional opportunities to 
the St. Michael’s student to cultivate musical art. The College 
functions make frequent demands upon the orchestra. 


choir 


The College Choir provides training in voice culture 
and gives to interested and talented students a chance to study 
plain chant and polyphony. The Choir furnishes choral music 
for all the solemn religious exercises at the College, appearing 
every Sunday at the High Mass in the College Chapel. Mem- 
bership in the Choir is secured by application to the choir 
director, and the successful passing of a voice test. 


ATHLETICS 


The St. Michael’s Athletic Association is a student organ- 
ization charged with the responsibility of managing the 
various intercollegiate and intramural sports programs. It is 
presided over by a faculty moderator, an athletic director, 
and a student board. Each student is a member of the Associa- 
tion and is entitled thereby not only to instruction in the 
physical education programs, but also to admission to all 
athletic contests held under the supervision of the Association 
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on the College property. The student is also provided with 
the necessary equipment and paraphernalia for the games in 
which he may participate. 

The College engages a competent director who, besides 
giving the necessary instruction for the sports activities, gives 
especial attention to the health of the student. Every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidents in athletic contests, but 
should injuries occur, either in practice or contests, the College 
can not assume any legal responsibility for the expenses of 
caring for the injured participant; this applies to intercol- 
legiate as well as intramural sports. It is the policy of the 
Athletic Association, however, to arrange for special rates 
with local doctors and hospitals for such cases. A plan was 
put forward by the Association in 1935 whereby on the pay- 
ment of voluntary fee of $5.00, the student is guaranteed 
free doctor’s care and hospitalization in case of accident 
received in any of the College’s athletic contests whether 
intramural or intercollegiate. Further instructions concern- 
ing this plan will be mailed to parents by the moderator of 
athletics at the opening of the school year. 


ALUMNI 


The St. Michael’s Alumni Association is designed as an 
effective channel whereby the influence of the College may 
remain and grow in the lives of the alumni, and at the same 
time as a practical means to promote the educational work 
done by St. Michael’s. Local chapters have been formed in 
New York City, Springfield, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass., Boston, 
Mass., Albany, N. Y., Malone, N. Y., Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
Burlington, Vt., St. Albans, Vt., Rutland, Vt., and Montreal, 
P.Q. The Association is governed by an executive committee 
composed of Rev. Walter T. McNamara ’30, president; Mr. 
Roger Kelleher ’15, vice-president; Rev. Edward J. Tining, 
S.S.E., ’27, secretary-treasurer; Mr. Frank Stewart 716, audi- 
tor; and by a board of directors. ‘The Association publishes 
The Michaelman. Its offices are located at St. Michael’s 
College. 
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CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES 
Bachelor of Arts 

Thomas J. Allen, Casimir J. Cichanowicz 

cum laude Charles J. Clarino 
Laurence A. Boucher Louis B. Falcetti 
Edward F. Branon Adalbert F. Janowski 
Joseph A. Burke, Gerald J. Jerry 

magna cum laude Andrew T. Neary 
Francis A. Candon John A. O’Connor 
John W. Chrusciel Donald J. Robitaille 


Lawrence J. Turgeon, cum laude 


Bachelor of Philosophy 


James D. Clark Clark J. Laramie 
John J. Durick George F. Ledoux 
Robert B. Igoe Charles D. Sawyer 
John C. Landers Walter Wallin 


Raphael J. Morris 


Bachelor of Science 


William C. Arnold Maxim A. Mayo 
William C. Carlton John R. McCann 
John H. Curtis Thomas E. O’Brien 
Kenneth J. Ducharme Robert J. Sheehey, 
William V. Flynn cum laude 

Paul J. Mathews Aldai B. Trahan 


Elmer R. Varga 
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Ahern, Robert A. 
Akey, John D. 
Albiser, Henry 
Anderson, Stuart H. 


Barkyoumb, Walden K. 


Barrett, Frederick C. 
Barry, Charles B. 
Baynham, William P. 
Beaubien, Richard 
Belisle, John E. 
Bernier, Roland J. 
Berry, Paul V. 
Bonner, George A. 
Bouchard, Joseph A. 
Branon, Robert J. 
Brennan, Thomas F. 
Brennan, Thomas J. 
Brochard, Robert G. 
Brown, John G. 
Bushey, David E. 
Byron, James R. 


Cagney, Joseph K. 
Caldara, John M. 


Callahan, Sherman H. 


Canary, James H. 
Candon, Charles V. 
Cannity, Guy G. 
Carroll, Raymond J. 
Chepaitis, Stanley P. 
Clancy, John B. 
Clark, James D. 


1939-1940 


Freshman 
Senior 
Senior 
Freshman 


Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 


Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Freshman 


Clayburg, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fairfax, Vt. 
Milton, Vt. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Westport, Conn. 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
Bloomfield, Vt. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Hinesburg, Vt. 
Westport, N. Y. 
Northfield, Vt. 
Fairfield, Vt. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Troy, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Manchester, Vt. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Pittsford, Vt. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Island Pond, Vt. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Clark, Willis B. 
Coffey, Frederick J. 
Collins, Francis F. 
Conlin, Edward F. 
Connelly, John J. 
Connors, Charles J. 
Connors, Joseph T. 
Conover, Robert J. 
Cookson, Paul H. 
Coonan, Walter F. 
Coulter, Robert L. 
Coyne, John F. 
Cronim, Robert E. 


Cummings, Frederick R. 


Demers, George E. 
Dillon, Peter L. 
Donahue, Henry E. 
Donnellan, Francis A. 
Donovan, William H. 
Doyle, Henry W. 
Duffany, R.H., R.N., 
Sister Mary 


Earley, John C. 


Fagone, Sebastian 
Fahey, James F. 
Falcao, John M. 
Fanning, William 
Faustina, John M. 
Fisher, John G. 


Fitzgerald, William N. 


Fitzgibbon, John P. 
Flanagan, George S. 
Fortune, George A. 
French, Eugene W. 


Junior Burlington, Vt. 
Junior Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Holyoke, Mass. 
Junior Holyoke, Mass. 
Junior Great Barrington, Mass. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Senior Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Junior Biddeford, Me. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Senior Easthampton, Mass. 
Freshman Portland, Me. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Senior Providence, R. I. 
Freshman South Boston, Mass. 
Sophomore Barre, Vt. 
Junior Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Troy, N. Y. 
Freshman Walton, N. Y. 
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Summer Session Winooski Pk., Vt. 


Freshman 


Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Senior 
Freshman 


Madison, N. J. 


East Brookfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Albans, Vt. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


North Adams, Mass. 


Shelburne, Vt. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Gagnon, John L. 
Galligan, Eymard P. 
Geisler, George H. 
Gervais, Russell F. 
Gilbride, James F. 
Gleason, Richard 
Gover, Walter R. 
Goyette, Robert P. 
Graves, Clyde A. 
Grebert, George W. 
Greene, Robert E. 
Guerin, Robert G. 
Guter, Stephen 


Hackett, John P. 
Hanifan, Thomas F. 


Hannan, James F. 


Hannigan, Cornelius J. 


Hart, Vernon J. 
Hawver, Walter W. 
Healey, William 
Hebert, Robert A. 
Henderson, George F. 
Herbert, James F. 
Herbert, John J. 
Hickey, Robert J. 
Hogan, Paul R. 
Holland, John E. 
Houle, Marcel P. 


Kacmarcik, Frank J. 
Kane, Leonard M. 
Kavanaugh, Robert F. 
Kearney, James T. 
Keenan, Thomas J. 
Kelleher, James T. 
Kelly, Joseph A. 
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Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Freshman North Adams, Mass. 


Freshman Winooski, Vt. 
Sophomore West Lynn, Mass. 
Freshman Winooski, Vt. 
Senior Sheldon Springs, Vt. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Senior Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Senior Albany, N. Y. 
Senior Rutland, Vt. 
Junior Biddeford, Me. 
Freshman Watervliet, N. Y. 
Sophomore St. Albans, Vt. 
Junior West Fitchburg, Mass. 
Freshman Holyoke, Mass. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Junior Hinesburg, Vt. 
Freshman Hudson, N. Y. 
Sophomore Hudson, N. Y. 
Senior West Rutland, Vt. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Senior DeFreetsville, N. Y. 
Senior Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Freshman Pittsfield, Mass. 
Freshman Springfield, Mass. 
Freshman Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Junior Biddeford, Me. 
Freshman New Britain, Conn. 
Sophomore Holyoke, Mass. 
Sophomore Hudson, N. Y. 


Freshman West Rutland, Vt. 
Sophomore West Rutland, Vt. 
Freshman Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Senior Dalton, Mass. 
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Kennedy, Clement 
Klim, John F. 


LaChapelle, Joseph A. 
Lafayette, Robert L. 
LaFrank, Michael F. 
Landry, George F. 
Lapine, Edmond 
Laramie, John W. 
Lareau, Philip 
Leahy, John R. 
LeClerc, Norman T. 
Ledden, Howard P. 
Lefemine, Vito D. 
Lesage, Paul B. 
Lesage, Romuald 
Lewis, John M., Jr. 
Lillis, Patrick J. 
Long, John P. 
Lynch, John A. 


Madigan, John J. 
Malone, Robert L. 
Mary of Sacred Heart, 
R.H., R.N., Sister 
Mastroberardino, Joseph 
Mastroianni, Frank C. 
McArdle, Alfred J. 
McClay, Walter H. 
McDonald, Robert D. 
McDonnell, Thomas A. 
McGarry, Thomas M. 
McGrath, Emerson B. 
McNeil, Joseph C. 
Medlar, Raeburn H. 
Medor, Joseph R. 
Mimeau, Donald J. 
Mitiguy, George A. 


Freshman Winooski, Vt. 
Senior Johnstown, N. Y. 
Freshman Holyoke, Mass. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Albany, N. Y. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman N. Wilbraham, Mass. 
Sophomore Fair Haven, Vt. 
Freshman Highgate Center, Vt. 
Sophomore St. Albans, Vt. 
Freshman Berlin, N. H. 
Junior St. Albans, Vt. 
Freshman Plainville, Conn. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Summer Session Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman New York, N. Y. 
Freshman Brighton, Mass. 
Junior Springfield, Mass. 
Freshman Bennington, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Waterbury, Conn. 


Summer Session Winooski Pk., Vt. 
Freshman Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


Senior North Adams, Mass. 
Freshman Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Freshman Bangor, Me. 
Freshman Falmouth, Mass. 
Senior Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Pittsford, Vt. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Sophomore Portland, Me. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Swanton, Vt. 
Junior Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 
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Moore, John F. 
Moore, Walter M. 
Moreau, Maurice J. 
Morency, Rosario A. 
Moriarty, Francis E. 
Moriarty, Robert J. 
Morris, Raphael J. 


Morrissette, John F. 
Mullin, Francis M. 
Murphy, Edward F. 
Myers, James M. 


Neary, James R. 
Neary, John E. 


Nolan, R.H., R.N., Sister 


Mary 


O’Brien, Francis W. 
O’Brien, Robert E. 


O’Connor, Bernard T. 


O’Grady, Harold T. 
O’Reilly, Vincent W. 


Parenteau, R.H., R.N., 


Sister Corona 
Patterson, James S. 
Pease, Willard O. 
Pequignot, Jules F. 
Peters, Raymond J. 
Pfeifer, Edward J. 
Phillips, Frederick K. 
Pinbell, Philip R. 
Plouffe, Paul I. 
Plunkett, Matthew J. 
Poirier, Bernard L. 
Pratt, Leo J. 
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Senior Fair Haven, Vt. 
Sophomore Rutland, Vt. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Sophomore St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Senior Holyoke, Mass. 
Sophomore Chicopee, Mass. 


Summer Session 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Junior Randolph, Vt. 
Sophomore Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
Senior Pittsfield, Mass. 
Senior Valatie, N. Y. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore Burlington, Vt. 


Summer Session Winooski Pk., Vt. 


Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Sophomore Springfield, Mass. 
Sophomore Essex Junction, Vt. 
Sophomore West Hurley, N. Y. 


Summer Session Winooski Pk., Vt. 


Freshman Albany, N. Y. 
Sophomore Lee, Mass. 
Sophomore Torrington, Conn. 
Sophomore Sheffield, Mass. 
Freshman Montpelier, Vt. 
Freshman Burlington, Vt. 
Sophomore S. Norwalk, Conn. 
Junior Cohoes, N. Y. 
Freshman Fall River, Mass. 
Freshman Winooski, Vt. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
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Quenneville, Leo R. 


Quinlan, Leonard M. 


Reardon, Robert 
Reavey, William A. 
Regan, Joseph F. 
Rivers, Paul E. 
Roberts, Bernard L. 
Robillard, Francis L. 
Rock, Arthur J. 
Rooney, Dennis R. 
Ross, Francis E. 
Rousseau, Joseph E. 
Roy, Loyola M. 
Rugg, Bernard A. 


St. Charles, Adrien 


Saucier, LaFayette L. 


Schneider, Victor J. 
Sgarlata, Carmen R. 
Sheehey, Paul W. 
Simard, Ernest 
Smith, Francis A. 
Sorrell, Karl 
Stampon, Peter J. 
Stankard, John J. 
Stannard, Henry F. 


Stapleton, Edward J. 


Starvish, Chester R. 
Steffens, Donald J. 
Stickel, Robert F. 
Sullivan, Donald J. 
Sullivan, Edward F. 
Sullivan, Thomas S. 
Sweeny, Philip E. 
Theroux, Roland H. 
Terrien, R.N., Miss 
Catherine 


Sophomore 
Freshman 


Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Junior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Sophomore 
Junior 


Senior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Freshman 
Sophomore 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Senior 
Freshman 
Junior 
Junior 


Freshman 


Summer Session 


Afi 


Winooski, Vt. 
Barre, Vt. 


Rutland, Vt. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Fairfax, Vt. 

Millis, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rouses Point, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Newport, Vt. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Swanton, Vt. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Portland, Me. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

East Taunton, Mass. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 

St. Albans, Vt. 


Bristol, Conn. 


Richmond, Vt. 
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Tierney, James W. 
Trahan, Paul B. 


Walsh, James R. 

Ward, Frederick J. 

Welch, Francis M. 

White, William J. 

Willette, R.N., Miss 
Gladys 

Woodin, John O. 

Wright, John L. 

Wyzykowski, Bernard W. 


Young, Earle J. 
Young, John B. 


Zanconato, Guerrino J. 
Ziter, Nelson B. 
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Freshman Norwalk, Conn. 
Junior Swanton, Vt. 
Freshman New York, N. Y. 
Freshman New Britain, Conn. 
Senior Burlington, Vt. 
Freshman Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Summer Session Burlington, Vt. 


Junior Millers Falls, Mass. 
Sophomore Winooski, Vt. 
Freshman Witherbee, N. Y. 
Junior Proctor, Vt. 
Freshman East Chatham, N. Y. 
Junior West Stockbridge, Mass. 
Freshman North Adams, Mass. 
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